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TORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
| —EXHIBITIONS AT boo * GARDE 
Second Meeting w ill take place on SATU RDAY, the 10th of 
Subjects for Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday 
esr atte Garden before half-past S a.m. on the day of Ex 


3 to visitors at 1 p.m, Tickets are issued to 
Peis wil Mion, pr oe . or at the Garden in the after- 
Fellow tne da Mays of Exhibition, at 7s. 6d. each; but then only to 
po “from Fellows of the } Bockety. 
ks oy Tickets will be issued in Regent-strect on the days of 


baa gent-street. 
am , AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 





CIRENCESTER. 
Patron — Ht R.H. Prince Albert. 
t of Councit—Right Hon. Earl Bathurst. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. ~ Ducie. 
" aerar ele .- BoE 3 ‘tad ae P 
in - rst Master—Kev. - Tandy, ° 
~— cond Master—Mr. Moreland, r 
Mir, Wilson PIG RSE. F.GS. & 
iculture—Mr. Wilson, c. 
aati Chemistry—J. Blyth, M.D 
Botany, Geology, &c.—Mr. } bey  - F.G. 
ics and Natural Philosophy-—Rev. G, M. Tandy, M.A. 
Veterinary Practice—Mr. Kobinson, M.R.C.V.S. 
Surveying and Farm Accounts—Mr. Moreland, C. E. 
OBJECTS. 
of Bt ——- is - provide such a course of in- 
The abject wil t useful to the practical farmer. The 
be Yerived = the Agriculturists from a judicious appli- 
scientific information are becoming more and more ex- 
nowledged ; while the means of obtaining that infor- 
indeed, hee can be obtained at all, without for the time 
ym ae attention to the practical operations of husbandry, 
me = ona costly as to be within the reach of very few. 
course of instruction is conducted in such a manner 
ie whi le the student is well based in the principles of each 
sieace, its relations with agriculture are specially touched upon 
sod explained, and their practical application shown, as far as 
waite in the College farm. The theoretical and practical teach- 
ing go hand in hand, a the whole is combined with the advan- 
coliegiate discipline. 
age - By order of the. Council, 
HILIP’ BOWES, Secretary. 
Tendon Off Office, 15, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 
FOR THE 


pevcarie® OF YOUNG LADIES, 
9, MORAY PLACE, EDINBURGH. 

The FIFTEENTH SESSLON commences on MONDAY, the 
tad of October next. 

BRANCHES TAUGHT IN THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

1 History and Geography, Use of the 

Globes, Grammar, ‘eompostion bate GrauaM. 
and Literature, and Elocuti 
2 Junior English Department, includ- 
riva- 





Mr. Grama and As- 
sistants, 


“=r Book Mr. b+ ~ ane and Assist- 
4 Singing ng nciadig Psalmody) 


4 Theory of Music, and Elements of 
Composition 


6 Pianoforte 


eo Arithanetio, 
Mr. ; Dux, and 
Assistant. 


Mr. pe pene 


G, Guseo,, KSA, Mr. 
As- 


1. Drawing and Perspective .......... es D. Simson, and 


sistan’ 
& Natural L History and Phas steal Selenee Mr. ANDERSON. 
4, Mathem Oa a 
1 French sea aki ceiaateee.. » es a 


IL Italian Language and Literature. . Signor Rapin. 
2 German Lanzuage and literature “ Dr. Avg. 
1’ Dancing, Exercises, and Deportm 
= first three Quarters of —~ | Madlle, ANGELICA, 


LECTURES, 
The following Course of — extends over a period of four 
ars > 


2 Gamiotey «. a aa 


Botany 
a Geology and M ineral 
4 Modern Histor: —" 


Dr. | 7 

Dr. Dus 

Mr. ALEXANDER Rose. 
Mr. GrauaM. 

Mr. F. Dux, 


lady Superintendent, Miss Murray, 46, Moray-place. 
French Gov erness, Mad Mademoiselle Macaice. 


Pers :—For the whele Session. _ a ' ~ sprem in advance, as 


ows; , Ramel 
For each teil the first oon i £6 
sate last Quarter of the Seulon, (for Annual Pupils 


0 
0 
Papils not attending the whole Session, each Quarter. 0 
For the Use of Instruments for each Pupil attending 

Music, per Quarter 0 10 6 
When Three of the same Family attend, “the third is only charged 


Three Guineas a Quarter, or Twelve Guineas per 
clusive of the charge for Musical Instruments. 


yiaster Days, Ist October, 15th Dec 15th December, Ist March, and 15th 


ich Pupil may attend as many of the Classes as her Parents 
i, _— may judge proper, and also the Lectures given in the 


Annum, ex- 


A Morray, the Lady Superintendent, receives a limited 
of Boarders who attend the Lustitution. The Boarders 
tare the advantage of the instruction of French and English 
vernesses, Terms, under thirteen years of age, Forty Guineas: 
years of age, Fifty Guineas per Annum. 
ilies | on 3° ad as Boarders. 


ki 
ressed-to Mr. Dug, the Secretary, or to Miss 
¢ Institution, 9, Moray-place, Edinburg! 





I OYAL SOCIETY.—The Meeting for the 

ap of FELLOWS is appointed to take place on 
FRIDAY, 9th of June, at 3 orelock, A fter the business the 
Fellows saat their friends will din the at tthe FREEMASONS’ 
Taverx, the MAKQUIS MPTON, President, in 


the chair.— o clock. 
CHARLES KIELAND WELD, 

Assistant Secretary. 
Na FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT 
of many years’ tention, five miles from town, and where a 
limited pombe only are received, oes ban be. atte, — cncning 

recess, VACANCIES for TWO YOUN DIES. The system o 
ao Say ed is calculated to develops t the a faculties, 
ne various branches of a sound education being imparted in the 
form of lectures; while the strictest attention is paid to the moral 
and religious tesinios of the mp, = Every facility afforded for 
acquiring Foreign guages. t Professors attend. ite- 
ferences to the savenee of pupils.—For Bu of address, * Bera,” 

Mr. Ackerman, 191, Regent-street ; or Mr. Harding, 4, Cheapside. 


I OY AL LITERARY FUND: Instituted 17 90, 
rated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
of MF .-. and Learning, ‘and their F ‘amilies, who may be in want 


or distress. 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—The Marquis of Lansdowne, h.G. 


SUBSCRIETIONS | pt PORTIONS announced Ne the ANNI- 
ERSA NNER, Wednesday, May 10, 1818 
His om. the DUKE o 2 ae sno pty enema gmat in the ww 
rked * are —- &. d. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN ith don. 
The Chairman, the Duke or Wenensunnnane oo & 
Professor Acland, M.D. eo 
J. L. Adolphus, Esq. 
*W. Francis painowerth, Esq. 
Dr. ‘Alison, E 








— 


~ 
OMM CH oCasSMuUmMooF 


es “tnd don. 


= 


Awe omrcus 


. 4th don. 
oseph Bonomi, A os os - 
Thomas Bre os 4th don. 
His Excellency Chevalier Bunsen +» 7thdon, 
pS UF ‘abbell, os 17th don, 
he ira Campbe bell os 
aan of Carlisle . 2nd don. 
Lady Chantre: rey, 6th om. 
Rear-Admira. Sir’ Augustus Clifford, Bart c.B. 
J. G. Cochrane, E: ann 
J. Dickinson, wong 13th don. 
The Archbishop of Dablin, 6th don. of 5 head ames on 
the profits of his Wor o 
*V. iecount Ebrington, ho es ee 


The Earl of Ellenborough oe oe 
The Earl of Ellesmere ee 
Hon. M. Elphinstone 

* Professor 


a 


uRraakeos 
ee 


coo Smoucco 


~ 


.. “2nd don. 
22nd don. 
18th don. 
lath don. 


nd don. 


— 


camcocorocucsccor 


CL. i 
*Baron de Goldsm id « 


=mpson, D, ° 
Lieut. Goldsmid, Addiscombe ee oo 
* Bevis E. Green. 


—~ 


Berry omy op ith don. 
*His race ¢ he ‘Duke he Hiamilton and ieendep. — 
Rev. Dr. — iy’ 3rd 
RS. H lt rd, Esq, es 1th don, 
*James Heywood Esq. M. - 
Golonel Irvine, C BB. 
. P. R, James, Esa. 


me 7 
Owen J: ones, Esq oe oe 
C. Kee 


Jobu Ranves, Be “3 
siignt Ben. Veneta Knight ‘Bruce = 


G. W. re eat Een Esq. .. oe es. 
J.J. MCracken, f “ ee ee 


W. C. Mac: iL. ee 
Vice-Admiral fal Bic Ch Charles Malcolm 
bay} Lord fant of ——— er 


~ 
Sor wuncowude 


oe 


i 
CPM Ure aH SOOCSC OUCH SOK SCH OK UaASoorNoOOoF- 


— 


SAA SH Oe Ome SOCOM OO Sm mom 
~ 


. M.P. : 
iltiam Napier, K.c.B. 


rreae Hon. Mr. Baron farke " .. 
. Parker, Esq.jun. .. . 


~ 
= 


. "Berd don. 
ee 14th don. 


— 
~ 


ere D.C. se ae 
‘ - ann. 

, Fan RA. 

Majorien, Sir a ‘Holi, K.C, Be 
r W. C, Ross, R.A. 


~ 
~ 


ann. 


“2nd don. 


oe? 
ecooocosscecoooescsoeososoopeoesseseosoossosoossssosess eccoeooesooooooeooosososos 


Dr. Rowe, M. D. 
The Lord’ wae of St. Asaph 
The Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
*Joseph J. cole Esq. ae on 
Someel 
lis Grace the ne Duke ot Somerset, K. @ 

oom Spicer, Brothers ee ° 
Hon. Thomas Stapleton .. ° 
The Stationers’ Company 
Sir John E. Srinburne, Bart... 
sTh —~ en nly, Bog Esa. M. Pe. 

omas Thorne oe 
*Rev. R. C. Tren _". 
Horace T wiss, Esq 
His Excellency uM Van de Weyer" 
*John Walter, Esq iy 
+Eliot Warbutton- 
*Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
Rev. Dr, Williams, New dna, Oxford” 
Andrew Winter, Esq. .. 

rd Wrottesley ee 


FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ‘DONATI ONS 
in aid of the benevolent purposes 4 e en will be thank- 
fully received and J ~~ ae, 
lace; Sir } a "ellis, kK. H. British M 
‘ooke, Esq. 13, 13, square ; and at the Chambers 


SRO Seeger, 1S OT aha atet Cet FiTt. Beexctary. 


2nd don. 


.. apn, 
56th don. 


ee 


se 
CoucowmRMocoosoosoHu 


“7th don. 
Sth don. 
2nd don. 


“ond don. 
= hee 


~ 
cous 
~ 


ecocoeocsooooosooososo 


~ 
ome 
~ 
om 











COURSE of SIX LECTURES will be de- 

livered at the gy — if -_ SCUBA TIPIO INSTITU- 
TION, 17, Edwards-street, Port: 

RALPH WALDO “EMERSON, 
ON ean {IND AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CE. JRY; commencing on TUESDAY, the 6th of June, at 
Toa p.m. precisely ; and continued on the 8th, 10th, 13th, 15th, 
and 17th of the same month.— Admission to the Course, One 
Guinea. 
Programme. 

cae jase, TUESDAY, 6th June: — Powers and Laws of 


Thou 
at Lecture, THURSDAY, 8th June :—Relation of Intellect 

to Natural Science. 

Third Lecture, SATURDAY, 10th June: — Tendencies and 
Duties of Men of Thought. 

Fourth Lecture,T U ESD AY, 13th June :—Politics and Socialism. 

Fifth Lecture, THURSDAY, 15th June:— Poctry and Elo- 
quence. 


Sixth Lecture, BASU RDAY, 17th June :—Natural Aristocracy. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. John Chapman, 142, Strand ; —~ of 
Mr. John | Mitchell, 3 Old Bond-street. 


ING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, under the 
Bonet on of the Council. 
The R OHN OLIVER, M.A. {gacen 3 College, Cambridge), 
14: ELVES PUPILS into his fam: 


1, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-equare. 


LIVERPOOL ACADEMY, 1848 
THE EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL 
ACADEMY WILL OPEN early in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Works of Art intended for exhibition will be received, subject to 
the regulations of the Academy’s Circular, by Mr. Green, My 
Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, until the 12th of August ; an 
at the Academy's Rooms, Old Post Office-) lace, Liverpool, from the 


16th till the 2ist of August. 
JAMES BUCHANAN, Secretary. 


N R. J. H. FOLEY'’S beautiful MARBLE 


GROUP is ON VIEW at Messrs. DICKINSON’S, 114, 
New Bond-strect. 











MPORTANT PIC TURES ON VIEW. 
A superb ‘ Triptique,’ by John Schoul, believed to be the onl y 
example of that rare and esteemed master for sale in Europe. 
authentic and most interesting * Cabinet Picture,’ by C 
one by Parmegiano, from the Strawberry Hill collection, A magn 
ficent Portrait of the * Cardinal Bentivoglio,” hy Domenichine, A 
grand ‘Classical Landscape, with figures,’ by Agostino Carracci, 
always known at Rome to have been a celebrated picture b Ape 
tino. A‘ Bear Hunt,’ by Snyders, in his boldest Inanner. ‘A 
Head,’ by Greuze, anda charming and important ‘ Landscape,’ by 
J. Van Stry, for slepees! at ee nt prices. May be viewed on 
application to Mr. *. Janes, Picture Repository, 107, Great 
Lussell-street, | AP 
N.B.—Gentlemen’s Collections carefully cleaned and varnished 
at their residencies if require 
N USIC.—HeErr Jouann Scumipr, in returning 
thanks et the Nobility and Gentry for their oxtengice 
pure Cory © inform them that he still continues to I 
sine nit kk Piss in — Lig Flute, and Guitar, on his 45 
formed for his more advanced pupils, 
arg “Charlotte-street. Fitzroy: square, 
r > 
N ESSRS. ALLISON, PIANOFORTE MANU. 
FACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY AND THE QUEEN 
DOWAGER, to announce, that having made a communication 








biishments 

tment of Pianofortes. in 
~~ y, aa. i a “ Mode == hing -y itwood, 
in the various styles of Ancient an‘ urniture, W 
ready for Sale oo tiie, and for Exportation. h ia alwaga 


MATEUR ENGRAVERS and ETCHERS 
may obtain COPPER and STEEL PLATES, of superior 
ity, {iivanes's Manufactory, } Bet <—— lane (8 doors from 
lect-street). Etching-points, Gravers, E' ground Burnishe 
2 onary tool and material for the —— aw of ofthe Art,—Esta 


EW AND CHOICE BOOKS— 
The best and newest works in every donartanent of literature 
may be had in any number and without delay from a Ss 
SELECT LIBRARY, 38, Upper King-street, Sy 
Single Subscription, 7s. per quarter; 2ls. per annum; on 
and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten G 


we A good Selection of Books for Presents always on sale, 
] OW’S STANDARD CIRCULATING 
4 LIBRARY and READING ROOM, Lamb's Conduit- 


street, established 1820, is particularly ada) for Family Sub- 
eeiptena, Semarang a first-class collection of Standard and 








4 4 per annum, entitling to : i. at a time, all new, 
: = itto ditto half of Som new. 


ditto 
R. TOW TON CUMING (late of the Firm of 'Folthorpe 
Co., Royal Library, Brighton), Proprietor. 


; MAY ADDITIONS to 


JHE 
THE STABDARD CIRCULATING, LIBRARY include the 
following Wo: 


1 cays an Revolution 
0 
2. Danats Recollections of | 2 
Rertine’s Chesterfield. 
‘Man and his Mo- 10, Benene aye ‘a0 Place in 
4 Boutmy’s History of Louis | 1 » Eight » in 
5. Bremers Brothers and Horace I Templeton’s Diary. 
Si ik’s Komance of the 
6 5 Y ny Fashion and Pee eerage, 
R. HOWTON CUMING, Proprietor, 


42, Lamb's Conduit-etrect, 
June 1, 1848, 


‘wo LOWS 


% Aline. 
Seymour's Pilgrimage to 


3. Moore's 
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LITHOGRAPHY. 


N EssrRs. REEVE, Benuam and REEVE execute 
every description of Lithography, in the best style and at 
Moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, A Eb ring, A ture, &c. lith 

from nature or from drawings by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. Land- 
scapes, Views, Portraits, &c. pleted for publication with artistic 
correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one 
or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, Writ- 
ings, &c. engraved on Stone according to the method adopted in 

Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 
Messrs. R. B. and R. bining with Lith hy the business 
of Lotter-press Printers and Publishers, possess within one esta- 
t every requisite for the production of a literary or scien- 














8, King ee Strand. 
lic INS FOR NEW 


J OINT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


he’ New Plan, established at this Library, is found to be.so 
Es rable to the former mode of purchase, that Reading and Book 
eties in every a of the Ja 4 are now — it, and re- 
Piivins thes Ag Ae Te m this extensive and valuable 
Library. The leading oad m4 "this improved J an, which ne 
rapid conveyance of railroads and steam-vessels renders univ 
sopyeahis. Lt = lained in a recent Publication, entitled, “Hints 
for ha ams Societies,’ which is forwarded (gratis and 
pene free) x inclosing two ps, add: 
jaunpDERS & Or.ey, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


ILLER’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS is 
lished this an extraordinary Collect: - “ 
ANCIBET and MODERN RTE 





» Messrs. 





TURE, chiefly vom of 

f Prints, Works on Painting and the Fine Arts, Early 
Printed Classics, and Old Illustrated Book: a together with many 
Curious and Uncommon Works, to be had Gratis, 

British (The) Cyclopedia. Arranged in Sections, 
sy ee tat le ceri ge | 
sophy, ys . Lente ge e Fine . 
edited b: “f ais ith 


y ill 
maps, and 





is ses engravings 10 vols. imperial 8vo, 3. “a. 6d. 
Grevii (J. G.) et P. Burmanni Thesaurus Anti- 


qu iotom et Historiarum Kali, et Historiarum Sicilie,Sardini, 
et Corsica, et ut Insularum, 45 vols. 
folio, numerous engravings, a . good set, well bound in calf, scarce, 
71. 108, 1723—25 





Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Poreeneges of 

psa B ania, 11 12 vols. imperial 8yo. boards, an original Subscribers 
Opy, 

Penny Cyclopedia a (The), The Articles contributed 
by the most lete in 27 vols. small folio, 
numerous engra’ half calf, very neat, 71. 108. 

Rembrandt, The Complete Works of, A Collec- 
tn of of Btchings, » J.Chalon, consisting of 200 Pieces from his 

Designs, am d those of Pembeandt, with some Sedloas Varia- 
tions, ~ ina Portfolio, 4l. 148. 1822 
An al Copy, very scarce, al 50 complete copies were 
wore , and the greater portion of these destroye: 
Retrospective ( (T he) Review, edited by Southern, 
Nicolas, an E. Brydges, a Journal of Early English Litera” 
ty gomvis in 16 vols. Svo. unbound, very scarce, 30. 158, 
horwaldsen (Cav. Alberto) Inter Gollezione ‘di 
Tutte le Opere Inventati e Scolfrite, con Illustrazione del Chiaris- 
simo abate Misserini, 2 vols. folio, 116 6 fine outline plates, 22. 12s. 6d. 

Thurloe’s (John, Secretary to Oliver Cromwell,) 
Collection of Site Rin ‘apers, wgeronge—y A Authentic Memoirs of the 

Affairs, from the year 1638 he Restoration of King 
Cc mo IL, with Life | by Birch, 7 vols. ‘folio. calf, very neat, 31. -™ 


pene form an excellent History of Europe during 
Ne yl y my) t once a proof of Thurloe’s abilities as a states- 
is excellence as a writer. 
hn Miller, 361, Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. 





man and’ 





, 





Sales bp Auction. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS. 
R, J. Cc. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


is Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
PRIDAY. beh of June, at 13 o’clock, an Astronomical Telescope 
by Dollond—Microsco wine icroscope, an 
various Objects—Excellent Air Pumps—Plate and Cylinder Ma- 
chines, with Apparatus—Gas-holders—Coil Machine wo- 
horse Power piensa ne—Also a few_ Books, Bpeckmens of 
Natural History, and Miscellaneous Articles—May be viewed the 
day before the ale, and Catalogues had. 


STEAM-ENGINE, 


R. J. C. STEVENS is instructed to include in 

his Sale on FRIDAY, 9th of June, (vide Advertisement 

above.) a HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM-ENGINE; of about two- 

horse power, standing on a frame a yard square, ona requiring no 
fixing gy Fg omy) screwing to a floor; it is furnished wi 

Before the Be d has a metallic piston.—May be viewed two p ae 

fore the Sale, at Mr. J. C. Stevens’s Auction Room, 38, King- 

Covent-garden. 


JQIRST-RATE OLD-ESTABLISHED BOOK- 
SELLING BUSINESS, situated in a large an 
City, with on extensive clerical connexion, to be DIsrokeD Ol OF 
bre ly, in consequence of the illness of the proprietor. 
pe A k to be taken at a Knap od fon Syenees ata jeulars —, the 
nal .2601.—F cob 
r. J. Masters, Pu Publis er, Aldersgate-street, Lond — 


()FFICES TO LET, adapted for "Publishers, 
tors, and the nts of Pri ite C ponies, 

png ge Whitefriarsstieet, two  doorsout of F ee 
annum.—A CHEAP HOUSE and SHOP 


per a 
to tO LET. the upper floors well adapted for lodgers, No. 7 hit 
friars-street. Lowest est rent 501. Inquire on poy aS — 


RECONNOITERING TELESCOPES 
3 im coon ee othented, Snsivepente, monsaring. when o closed, 
Its efficient pornenanse ph no’ athecing Telescoy 5 
d de! b renders | it sire, iarly'aday 

















to show Saturn’s Ring and some : the D tie 
Stand aoe C 4} inches by 3 inches, to comtaie'ths | Pa 


Pests. 31, 28, — To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 





j HAT ARE YOUR INITIALS or ARMO- 

RIAL BEARINGS 1 Rift superb Wafers stamped with 
your initials, in full (one to four letters), for 6d., or sent post-free 
and secure for seven ne dhesive Envelopes, stamped with 

any single or combined initials, 1s. per 100. Any Crest Die en- 
graved for 10s. 6d., suitehie i per, envelo) ope, and wafer stamp- 
ing. wax impressions, re p wanes, 3 1s. -. Heraldic —_ 


&e. 
cial Pi cys So in LT bo splendi 
4 — any a ethe the “Bk seria 
i DOLBY, Sar Heraldic Stationer, 56, 


[ 2oNanD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, US. 
*x* Consignments of Books, Painti E 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for 

J OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 
carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, contain a most ample assortment of the 

best description of Goods, and at reduced prices for Cash: for in- 

stance, a Dinner Service for Twelve may be purchased for Four 

Guineas.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park. 


TO VISITORS TO ~~ CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESS & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acznrs, and Agents to the Rorat ACADEMY, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artiste | that they 
sontinns to receive Consignments of O! - nm Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from allpartsof the Continent, force ring through the Custom 
House, c. ;and that they undertake the shipment Cp meee | 0 all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Cor aYand 
pH as | ag ay may - | had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Pari: M. M. Chenu, No. 28, Rue Croix 4 
Petits Champs \eutablished upwards of fift years), Packer and 
Custom-House fF e—-) to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


HAMBER ORGAN.—TO BE SOLD, by 

Priyate Contract, a sweet-toned CHAMBER ORG AN and 
HARPSICHORD combined,with two rows of keys ; the Organand 
Harpsicord may be used ether or separate. The whole is in- 
closed in a richly carved Mahogany Case in the shape of a Grand 
Pianoforte. By an inscription in the front of the instrument it 
ap rs to have been a present from Buston Long, Esq. to his 
i r Mrs. Drake ; and was built in 1745, by Orang, the first organ- 
builder of +7 gay. It_has six stops; three on each fide. b rt 

ng of Sto; nm Diapasons, Princi a Arey ifth. It is 

hi Pi ent, and was = 

of the late —- Franklin, at ran 
Tindon, Sussex, and was stated in the ot, mee. to nave originally 
cost 600 guineas, For further particulars and price apply to Mr. 
Henry Salter, Surveyor, Auctioneer, &c., Arundel, Sussex. 


SCOT RACES.—GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. — NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 
TUESDAY the 6th of June, and on THURS 
June, SPECIAL TRAINS will ru 
Slough, for - convenience of parties attending A 
Seeing Once wilt be opened at Paddin, 
ickets will also be issued at the 
Station oy any or all of the Race Days, upon an: previous ev even: ning 
the holders of which, upon showing them, will be ad: to the 
Platform through the Iron Carriage Gates, without forints pass 
the ing Offices. Ticketsso taken will not require to be stamped 
on the return journey, but merely shown on entering the Trains. 
These Tickets can also be obtained on application at the Railway 
Offices, 449, West Strand ; 29, Cromer street, Bank ; an essTs, 
Tattersall’ 8, Grosvenor-place Hyde Park-corner, on Monday and 
subsequent days. Perrone « wishin; so send Carriages or Horses to 
Slough or Mai ehent. for Ascot , must make early applica- 
_ oy the Railway Station to secure a truck or Horse-box for that 


end: Bills, giving full particulars of the Trains, &c., will be 
issued,and may be obtained at the Railway Offices, on and after 


the Ist of J une, li 
‘By order of the Directors, 
Paddington, CHAS. A. SA 
May 26, 1848, 


SCOT RACES.~— The Propriion 0 of the 
London Conveyance Company and the Paddington Convey- 
ance Association to inform the Public that they have arranged 
for a plentiful supply of OMNIBUSES to 
Station of the G Western Railway to Ascot 2 
four race days The Fare will be 10a. from Slough to the “eee 
and back. Full particulars may be obtained at the Pad 
pe! = the Great Western way on and after the Ist of 
une, 


OHN’S ANTIQUARIAN _iBRARY, 
uniform with the Sta pat Libra: 

SIX OLD ENGLISH ons NICLES pia —Viz. "ithelwerd, Asser’s 
Life of Alfred, Geoffrey o f) Moumouth, Gildas, Nenni and 
Richard of Cirencester ; edited ioe Dr. Giizs. of Al 

The former Volumes are oe m of mesbury’s Chronicle 
of the Kings of England— Mallet's ft ise. by 

Bishop Percy—Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. York-street, Covent-garden. 


OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY for June, 
Vol. 36, RANKE’S HISPORY OF THE POPES 
which completes the Work. dren 
The recent Volumes are :—Lamartine’s History of the Girondists 
—Goethe’s Autobiograp mh Sheridan’s Dramatic Works and Life 
—Coxe’s Marlborough heatly on ee Common Prayer—Machia- 
velli’s Florence—Coxe’s Austria, &c. &: 
Prospectuses may be had of every Bookselle 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


OHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 

in 3 vols. 8vo. ine 78. each volume.—HENRY G. BOHN, 

of York-street, Covent-garden, respectful, informe the book-buy ng 
public, that the first volume of a new Bre ngs. GUE of his very 
extensive collection of BOOKS is now . comprises works 
on La ey! ty peeks = Frluts, “Architecture, wy meron 

e ry, sics, Me! 8 

and Hebrew iterature, Northern il jure, Bi biogranhs Boge 





vings, Fancy 
es at pat Auction. 























AUNDERS, 














This day is PONT price 2s. 6d. 


YHE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY "Mat AZIN 
1 for JUNE, 1848, AG! iE 
king Rene’s Daughter. yrical Drama, 
By Bon Gaultier. “From the Dang, 

2. Irish Rivers. No. VI. The Lee. 
3. Paddiana. 
st | & Som @ Aconuut of the Latte Days of the Hon, Richard 
5, Some Account of the r Ceol the i 
of Dunoran. Part III. ~~ Marg 
6. © Berty P: hey Chri 
rish Fisheri 
4 The Eve of St. Silvester. By J. C, Mangan. 

Dublin : James M‘Glashan, OL, D'Olier-street. W, 8. Orr 
147, Strand, London. Sold by ali Bookseller at hoe a nde 


Just published, price 28. 6d. in Bins. 
APTAIN MANGLES'’S ILLUSTRATE) 
GEOGRAPHY ard HYDROGRAPHY of the UN 
KINGDOM: a Synopsis, with a Sample Sectional Ma ony 
coloured Charts to Illustrate the Catastrophe of the Great thre 
and the Wrecks of the Stephen Whitney and the e Iria eo 
posed work—1. Direct reference could be made to 100,000 plat 
The United Kingdom. 2. It would provide a key to ause 
tents of all the Ordnance Surveys. 3. A complete, 
and original system of coast navigation woul ts 
connected series of sections comyens the the Be eee. woe of 4 our 
And 4. It would form, on & novel plan, 
tical geography. The Tidal Harbour Onenapieien 
motion for a he, to inquire into the 
elicited the following five, startling facts :—1. All ¢ 
by our merchant ships “are, without exception. faulty.” 
British ships are wrecked annually. 3, Of on ¢ 600 ships iat 
the entire crews of 81 perish. 4. 1,343 British seam 
annually drowned. 5. The yearly loss of pe ed 
exceeds three millions sterling —* ag! 
—e and practicable, and i 
tabular, descriptive, and delineative, it will contal 
Semgeticn, never before poses in one book.” 
— The plan is, or might be made fully effective” 
author will persevere. Hi is — i chaste would have 
to prevent many wrecks, — 
ohn Bumpus. Publisher, ise, ‘Oxford-s reet ; and T. BB 
1, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 


BETTS’S FAMILY hi 3 


with INDEX.—On the 1st of June was Bus Tne of 
efition of this Atlas, includi 
Names. igo a mg ry of the 








jumpas, 





ioe LS excel over, @ ~~ 

ongitude us given, there ” = arrangement, by 

which, the situation of any ~~ 4 i 

&c. ke. Several entirely new maps of India, rN 

&c. are also introduced.” In addition to the novel and exceedingly 

rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by — ae eye is almost 

pay meemegncmens directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
e number of new and high] 

all SIXTY-FOUR), the =oee work 

careful revision. The e maps 


= a to introd 
all new discov r any other parts 

of the World: and the peeneiter feels confident that no work of 
the kind, either as respects peice or quality, will be found more de 
serving of public favour. e work is elegantly, but substantially, 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, price three guineas, 

London: John Betts, 115, Strand i coearly opposite Exeter Hall); 
G. Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, ublin. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with ov 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of oh 000 Names. Ina 
—e half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of phicall research ; ; and a “y on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty o or 
vite a comparison with any other =< of its neg 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 

An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES. 

F.R. Engineers. 


4 hy in in the ayy for ” civil 
8 of ree Quarto s in 8vo. price 10s. 
he best Atlas of Modern Geography that 








as as yet one! in 
our way ; it is at once a ov and a pleasure to recommend it. 
+g Journal of Education, May 187. 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR 
PAROCHIAL AND DISTRI ct" DIVISIONS, vie all the Rail. 
Bariied bine Rd. Histerient one 5 

orm. 


Ba d r Boundaries, a Gen Map of and, and 
A SERIES OF EIGHT HISTORICAL MAPS, exiting the 
Geography of the Country from the ist to 9th Cent To 
which are ied, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, ne each of 
the Counties, Historical Maps, and A COMPLETE INDEX tall 
the Parishes, showing respectively their Popu!ation as in 1841, the 
County, Presbytery, and Synod in which gach is situated, and the 
In Quarto coloured, price 2. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. Te tens Longman & Ca; 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; and Hamilton & Co. 











lish, Irish, and Scottish History in Foreign Langu 
Voyages and Travels, Games, Sports, and Amusements, ny oy ea 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a 
written application from the librarian or secretary. 


TaAirs EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for June. 
Price One Shilling. 





‘ontents, 
Taxes on Knowledge and the Newsy per Press, 
The Chapter of Accidents. By Helntich Zschokke. 
The Revolt of the Miners: a Dramatic Sketch. By Joseph Gostick. 
France—Political History of the Month, viz. :—The Elections. The 
Rouen iaourection. The Conspiracy of 15th May. The Mon- 
de la Concorde, Physiognomy of Paris. The 


ure. 
Poetry. Insurance. No, Iv. 
Politica fieal Reet 


b a pkin, & Co, London ; Sutherland & Knox, Edin- 





WORKS BY DR. ROBERTSON, OF OF BUXTON. 
Now ready. complete in % volumes, post 8vo. cloth, pp. 355 snd 
pp. 353, : sice Iie 3 Or Vol. 2, separately, price 6s.; or the cot: 
elu 


‘art, p’ 
Af Tek ATISE on DIET and REGIMEN. 
4th edition, re-written and mu is edition 
contains more than double the matter of previous em 7 1s 
virtually a new work, embracing Dietetics, and all the grest 
Sanitary Questions, 
Also, 8vo. cloth, p} “4 372, price 108. 6d. 
The Nature and Treatment of Gout. 
Also, 12mo. cloth, pp. 147, price 28. 6d. 
Buxton and its Waters. 
Also, in a cover, price 6d. th 
A Guide to the Use of the Buxton Waters, 4 


editi 
on or ondon; John Churchill, Princes-street, Sobo, 
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THE NEW ——— 
‘ust published, in 8vo. pri Ls 
REVO OF ‘FLANDERS. 
AN HISTORICAL TRAGEDY. 
By the Author of the er Comedy, 
*RICHEL. we fe ovE- 
ead, 


Thou liv'st ; report me and my cause a aright 
To the unsatisfied. 
ae 13, Great | Marlborough-street. 


~ MRS. ELLIS'S NEW 7 
On the 1st of June Part IT. 

ocIAL HISTINCTION ; of, HEARTS and 
ELLIS. ‘Author of * The Women of Eng- 
Se HO 5 yy h &c. &. Embellished with an highly- 
ba poaravine om on Steel, from an original design by Henry 
ren, B84. President of the New Water-Colour Society. Each 
revel contain Forty-eight pages of Letter-press, and One Steel 
ng rming writing in the first Part; much good 
fo oom heirable Female iy that will at once 

est of the reader.”—A ay 6th, 1848. 

San te aire J. & F. Tallis, -100, St. John-street 
In2 vols. 80. price 1. 18. (wi ith a Memoir by his Son), 


CERO Sch delivered in the Parish Church of 


Mary, aOR GHORGE DOYLY, D.D. 
Late Rector of Lambeth, Surrey, and of Pie e, Kent. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churehyard, and Waterloo-place. 


In small 8vo. price 78, 6 . 
que CHRISTIAN OBLIGATION S of 
P: a Di 
CES te: JOHN G. SHEPPARD, M.A. 
Jalow of W Aah re College, Oxford, and Second Master of Repton 
ol, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churehyard, and W aterloo-place, 


WORKS ~ A cag Bnd - JAMES. 


A PRACTICAL ra OMMENT on the ORDI- 
5 44 ioe. 
ae . HN JAMES, D.D. 
, be. of Pete’ rboroug’ h, 
sateen, St. Paul’s Churchyard, =a Waterloo-place. 

(fwhom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 

], AComment on the Collects. 10th edition. 5s. 
2, Christian Watchfulness, in the Prospect of 
sikness, Mourning, and Death. 5th edition. 6s, 

3 The Sunday Lessons. With Practical and 
Explanatory NOTES. 12s. 
4,4 Comment on the Catechian and the Occa- 
smal Services; or, the Mother's map, ° 
a Works form a Course o! Reading and Illustration of 
the Book of Common Prayer. 
In 8vo. price 10s 
QERMONS | preached on PU BL AIC cc ASIONS. 
sy HENRY MELVILL, 

Principal of the East Indie < ‘ollege, = Chepinin to the Tower of 





Londor 
Ss! 1 Yate’ 
mine Peat ears od tion 
1, Sermons on Various Subjects. Vol. I. 
dition. Svo, 103, 6d. Vol. II. 3rdedition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
2, Sermons before the University of Cambridge in 
1, 1887, and 1839, Newedition. In 3 vols. 8vo, (sold separately) 


5th 


Se.each, 
3, Sermons on the less Prominent Facts in Sacred 
Sry. In2 vols. 8vo. 108. 6d. each, 


rice 4s. the 4th edition of . 
TIQUZZ EPITOME;; from 
Cornelius Nepos, Justin, 5 # qm ENGLISH NOTES, 
tal fs Comet Grocers, ographical Lists. 
the Rev. T THO AS KERC MIEVER PARNOLD. M.A. 
sagan. and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
pe t. Paul’s Church, ngepe, on Water o0-place ; and 





12mo. 


ISTORLE. A 





yet fallen in 
mend it.” 
» May 1847. 


"LAS 


IN THEIR 
all the Rail. 


einoranda of 


pp. 355 and 
or the con: 


GIMEN. 
edition 


sagkia: Marshall & Co, Statio: 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ RECANTATION,” 


In small 8yo. Far, 38. 6d. 
(ONSTAN NC E; a Tate. Addressed to the 

Daughters of Englan: 

Rivingtons, se re Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Ofwhom may be had, by the same Author (lately published), 
Recantation; or, the Confession of a Convert to 

the Church of Rome. 6s. 


Tn 18mo. price 5e, in cloth, the 2nd edition of 
Lede for the BUSH. 

'y Mrs. FRARCS VIDAL. 

tet These Tal ime now be had in Five Numbers, sold separately, 

(for Parochial Distribution or Rewards,) price 1s. each. 
8, St. Paul's Caneiere, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be b by the same Author, 
Bs. Gd. 


Winterton, a Tale for Young People. 


ILEMENTARY ROMAN HISTORY, BY THE BISHOP OF 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Now ready, in 18mo. price 2s. half-bound, 
[ETERS from a F: ER to his SON on 
saieeeees, | HISTORY, and other Subjects. 
ord B Die a. Ranbesreh 
or Evington, 8 St. “Paul's Seciaeend, and Waterloo-place ; 
may be , by the same Author (uniformly yrinted , 
if A History of England, for Children, 8th edition, 

















RigsTERs ANALYTICAL HEBREW and 


of the entire 
its prefixes, 
fication of form or vowelling as 
alphabetically arranged and 
pe ae Tables of the 
uc tion, in in which 

, accompany t 
rato will leave the 
the sacred tongue, abso- 

mu "s Monthly Review, 

One vol. 4to. price 2l. 28, cloth extra. 
Specimens of co and of Saprese inne vate, Tiny pro- 
jorwa: y the Pu ers, 
of expense, a n application 


London; Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


ee aes 1008 hfs. Parsing an pn 
Language. Every wo com 
nna oa and under way m 
oecur in the Sacred Text) bei 
J gad Py raphy from 
rammatical 





CONV ee eee IN FIFTEEN 
VOLUME 
a 2 Just completed, the im Epitioy, 
YONVERSA" 
ODER ALLGEMEINE DEUTSCHE REAL-ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIE. Published by Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 

A well-known popular Encyclopedia, embracing in one alpha- 
bet, besides the usual subjects of an Encyclopedia. a Dictionary | 
of Biography (ineluding living Celebrities), History, Geography, | 
Statistics, aa 

5v i. royal 8vyo, (each 750 hy ) 4. 
olumes each 58. 

oe! Pain neniiotenele printed on thick vellum paper, 15 vols. 

178. 6 

London: Williams & Norgate, Importers of German Books, 14, 
Henrietta- street, Covent-garden. 


st published, price 22. 


| GrecrnEns from SCHILLER a: and JUHLAND. 


By = CARLESS SWAYNE 


M.A, 
fTIONS-LEXIK ON, | ,,Oyord:, francis Macpherson. London: William Pickering, 





DR. ese S MEMOIR. 
Just published, i: 8vo, cloth, 11. 8a. 
EMOIR of WILLIA ELLERY CHAN- 
NIN zie EXTRACTS from his CORRESPONDENCE 
and WANUSCHI 


Edited by aie Nephew, WILLIAM pasar ChAEs 
_Eimbellished Ly- two oe superior Port _ 
raved on 8 m Paintings by the py fits , Allston 
and Gambardella: 
John Chapman, 132, Strand. 





NEW SERIES.—Now ready, fcap. 8vo. 7s. cloth, 


GUESSES 


AT TRUTH. 


By TWO BROTHERS. 


SECOND SERIES. 


Second Edition, with large Additions. 


Lately published, 


FIRST SERIES. 


Third Edition. 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


London : TayLor & Watton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





"NEW NOVEL BY THE . AUTHOR OF ‘THE NEIGHBOURS,’ ‘THE HOME,’ &c. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


FREDRIKA BREMER’S NEW NOVEL, 
‘BROTHERS AND SISTERS,’ 


A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


‘The works of our Swedish novelist are all delightful, pure, natural, and life-like. 
Tlome’ have enchanted every one by the truth and beauty of the domestic life they paint ; and 


*The Neighbours’ and ‘The 
* Brothers and Sisters’ will 


also share in the popularity ‘those have acquired, as it possesses the like qualities.”"— W eekly Chronicle. 
** Miss Bremer’s novels are in one sense educational books, as they are well adapted to improve the heart and fit it for 


the trials of life. 


The chief merit of ‘ Brothers and Sisters’ consists in developing the affections of domestic life. 


Some of 


the characters are pourtrayed with the finest feeling of spiritual beauty. The elder sister Hedrig is one of those exquisite 
creations, perfect in truth and moral loveliness, which are more admired as they are more studied.”—Britannia. 


Henry Coisury, Publisher, 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now complete, 


3 vols. 8vo. price 22, 2s, 


PROFESSOR TI. H. WILSONS CONTINUATION 
OF MILL'S HISTORY OF INDIA, 


From 1805 to 1835. 


MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 
WITH PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON'S NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND CONTINUATION, 


9 vols. 8yo. price 67. 6s. can be ordered through any Bookseller. 
James Mappevn, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





THE 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE: 


Or, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
Br GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 


Votume First. 


Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. with a Portrait. 


‘* There is no one of our ennobled families the history of which can be long pursued without conducting us over the 


whole field of English society. 


All of them have been mixed up, in every possible way, with every rank of the people. In 


some instances, the oldest and highest of them have gradually sunk, or been suddenly thrown down to the humblest social 
position; in other cases, the stream of descent has flowed for ages in the obscurest channel, and the heir to a coronet has 
been found in the descendant of generations of peasants or mechanics.”""—Extract from Preface. 


DIARY and NOTES of HORACE 
TEMPLETON, Esq. late Secretary of Legation at ————. 
In 2 vols. post ‘Bvo. 21s. 


THE CHEAP EDITION OF 
rT y > r 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By 
CHARLES DICKENS. With a new Preface by the Author, 
and a Frontispiece by Taomas WessTER, R.A. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 


(WITH THE APPROBATION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS.) 


THREE PORTRAITS OF 
KATE NICKLEBY, ’TILDA 


PRICE, and MADELINE BRAY, from Paintings by Frayx 
Strong, to illustrate the Cugar Epition or ‘ NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY,’ 
wrapper. 





Engraved by Epwarp Fixpgy. Price 1s. ina 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


OF THE LATE 


DANIEL O'CONNELL, M.P. 


By W. J. O'NEIL DAUNT, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
*‘ Every line will interest the meng of Irish readers, 
| and a very large portion will be eagerly read by English- 
| men.” —Observer. 


TEN MINUTES’ READING of 
PLAIN OBSERVATIONS upon CANAIS and NAVI- 
GABLE RIVERS; showing their — eee Agri- 
cultural, Political “and C m the q' 
of THE NATIONAL DEFENCE OF ‘Gn T BRITAIN. 
By GEORGE BEADON, Commander R.N. 8vo. sewed, 





London; Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand, 
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J ust published, price Js. ; post-free, 1s, 6d., very closely printed 


n 8vo. 
‘HE COMING ERA AND THE MEN TO 
FIGURE IN IT. 
By THOMAS STYLES. 
“ A strange book for strange tim 
___ London: Effingham W ilson, Royal Rechange. 


IN PREPARATION. 


HE SEA and THE RAILWAY: their new 
Relations set forth ina Jaunt along the MARCH RSTER. 
te tet APP LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWA Get Ste 
DOCKS, FELIX SUMMERLY. With Woode 

7 Yoo Jun. *T Creswick, A.R.A . rave, 
Londo jon : Longman, Brow, Green & jongman 


In small 8vo. cloth, price 
[INT TS on PREACHING. being Fénelon’s 
with Introductory 


translated 
By the Rev. ALFRED JENOUR, 
1, § “2 oo 


=_ 








Essay on Modern | ey 
yy vos of R ot 








1%, APOTH EOSIS. re ‘SHAKESPEARE, 
apf other POEMS. By F. F. DALLY. With Illustrations 
F. Sargent. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 


AX, 
>... : Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. Maidstone: printed 
and published by J. Brown, Kent Arms Office, Week-street. 
PROFESSOR LIBRI. 
This day is published, price 1s. 
RELONSE DE M. LIBRI ; au Rapport de 
BOUCLY, publi¢é wy LE MONITEUR UNIVER- 


SEL du 19 Here, 1848, 

To be had of Rivingtons & Co’; Barthes & Lowell, Great Marl- 
borough-strect ; Pickering, ee ; Rodd, Great Newport- 
street; and other Booksellers. 


BOTANY. 
yendy, a sé. cloth boards, lettered, 
e RE E of the Second Edition of 
ow? ai ENGLISH BOTANY. To be 
\ had of the Proprietress, Mrs. JUDITH SOWERBY, 3. 
Mead-place, Lambeth ; and through all Booksellers in Town and 
Country, of whom also cases for binding the numbers may be had. 
is day is published, 8vo. price 5a. 
NSANITY TESTED by SCIENCE, and 
shown to be a Disease rarely connected with permanent 
organic lesion of the Brain; and on that account far more sus- 
ceptible of Cure than has hitherto pose mete osed, 
by C. M. BURN dD. 
8. Hieber. ‘ise Fleet: tre London. _ 











Bek 








ond Edition ¢ Ax 

ONTINENTAL “IMPRESSIONS. 2 
One Guinea. By JOHN EDMUND READE, 

“This is not a mere travel-book, but a series of highly-wrought 

Rnthe's from nature and art. The superiority of the work consists 

nthe ala of the author to the common roll of tourists.”— 


vols. 


By the same Author, 
pot in Four Cantos. Second and revised Edit. 
A Record of the Pyramids. 
Catiline: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 
The Drama of a Life. 
The Deluge: a Dramatic Poem. 


Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. Second 
Edition. 


Charles Ollicr, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S DISCOVERIE 
of the EMPIRE of GUYANA. 
The reprint of this Work, — some interesting Pieces from the 
unpublished MSs. of Sir Walte: 
Edited for the HA’ K LUY: T SOCIETY, 
i SuHCKGK. Sketch, 
Is now ready fur delivery to Subscribers. 
The other Works in preparation are :— 
The East India Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton, 
from the rare edition of 1606, 
Sir Francis Drake, his Voyage 1595, by Thomas 
Maynarde, from an unpublished MS. 
A Translation of Baron Von Herberstein’s early 
and curious ae of Russia, entitled, * Rerum Moscoviticarum 


Commentarii.’ 
ting the transmission of the books are to be 
Bookseller, 9, Great Newport-street, Leicester- 





Directions res 
sent to T. Rod 
square. 





Fourth Edition, post 8vo. price 6s. 
HE ECONOMY of HE EALTH ; or the Stream 
of Human Life from the Cradle to th 
With Keflections, Moral, Physical, on Puilysophi 
srocessive et hases of Human Existence. By the late Dr. 
By the same Author, Tenth Edition, 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
An Essay on Indigestion, or Morbid Se nsibility of 
the Stomach and Bowels as the proximate cause of Dyspepsy, 
Nervous Irritability, Mcntal Despondency, Hypochondriasis, and 
many other ear of Lody and mind. 


on the 
AMES 


. Highley, 32, | 2. Fleet-street, London. 
rie Lo age 


CHILLER’S WILHELM TELL, the German 
Text, with an Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and 
Historical Notes and an Introduction, cemeanaings the Elements 
of German Grammar. 8vo. cloth boards, 5¢, 
2,.SCHNEIDER’S GERMAN DIC- 
pie gt Se the Use of Travellers and Schools ; compiled with 
to Pronunciation and Accentuation ; after 
Prin inciples© of Heinsius and Walker. Square a , strongly LS 
mbossed roan, price 73. 


3. WILLIAMS’S GERMAN and ENGLISH 
DIALOGUES and BLEMESTARE ff aaaeee. Ninth en- 
larged edition, cloth boards. 

4. Williams & Norgate’ 's . ae of German 
Bete ones German Editions of the Classics, gratis ; or post-free for 


Williawns & Norgate, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta-strect. 
Covent garden, 








NEW WORKS. 


> 


Just published. 


SKETCHES of ‘the LAST NAVAL 


WAR. By Capt. E. JURIEN DE LAGR AVIERE. Translated 
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REVIEWS 

d Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 
D Life aed, Notes. By Richard, Lord 

Braybrooke. Vol. I. Colburn. = 
[ord Braybrooke has undertaken to repair his 
mor; and the ‘Diary of Pepys’—originally 

ished, very much cut down, in two quarto 
+ ames, in 1825—is now to appear in its inte- 
ml state, with matter sufficient to form another 

yolume restored to the particular places 

‘om whence it was then cut out ;—cut out, too, 
vith very little judgment, whether we consider 

inciple of the og ag or the skill and 
sowledge with which the pruning-knife was 
ey This, the third edition of the best book of 
is kind in the English language, is therefore the 
ily true edition of the book. The new matter 
is extremely curious; and, judging from the 

t volume before us, occasionally far more 

eteristic and entertaining than the old. 

editor's part is also a little better done 
than before: but still, in spite of the said-to-be 
‘portant assistance from Mr. Holmes and the 
“valuable suggestions” of the Rev. Joseph Hun- 
ier, it is most carelessly illustrated—and, we are 

to say, with, as we shall show hereafter, 
hut little knowledge on the part of the noble 
ditor of the ten important years over which the 
‘Diary’ extends. 

The new matter in the first volume (more 
thn a third of the book, by the bye,) tells us 
vho Mr, Pierce was, who Will Hewer was,—and 
ves us glimpses of Ned Pickering and Creed 
that serve to explain many of the more enter- 
luining entries in the ‘ Diary.’ We have nume- 
mous characteristic sketches of the writer him- 
wif, his wife, his father, his brother Tom, his 
sister Pall, his great patron the famous Earl of 
Sandwich, and Sir William (the admiral and 
father of Pennsylvanian Penn) ; with important 
references to Betterton, Kynaston and Lacy, 
adallusions to plays revived at the Restoration 
of material consequence in the history of our 
dramatic literature and stage. Then, there are 
sketches “ at home,” and entries about dress and 
manners and customs of peculiar value to the 

ish antiquary and to a right understanding 
the plays and poems of Mr. Pepys’s period. 

Of the way in which the pruning-knife was 
wed (the expression is Lord braghreshs'e own) 
ere is a striking sample. ‘The matter printed 
initalics is all new.— 

“8 March 1661. At noon, Sir William Batten, 
Colonel Slingsby and I by coach to the Tower, to 
fr John Robinson's to dinner; where great good 
ter, High company; among others the Duchesse 
Albemarle, who is ever a plain, homely dowdy. 
After dinner, to drink all the afternoon. ‘Towards 
wit the Duchesse and ladics went away. Then 
te set to it again till it was very late; and at last 
cme in Sir William Wall almost fuddled; and be- 
tuse I was set between him and another, only to 

them from talking and spoiling the company 
(is we did to others) he fe!l out with the Lieutenant 
ofthe Tower; but with much ado we made him un- 
destand his error and then all quiet. J was much 
tontented to ride in such state into the Tower, and be 
"eeived among such high company, while Mr. Mount, 
"y Lady Duchesse’s gentleman usher, stood wailing 
“lable whom I ever thought a man so much above 
we inall respects: also to hear the discourse of so 
nay high Cavaleers of things past. It was a great 
tmtent and joy to me.” 

: er characteristic example relates to 
Kynaston, the actor. The matter in italics is 
al new.— 
~., August 1660. Captain Ferrers took me and 

ted to the Cock-pit Play, the first that I have 

lime to see since my coming from sea, * The 
Loyal Subject,’ where ove Kingston, a byy, acted 





the duke’s sister, but made the loveliest lady that 
ever I saw in my life. After the play done, we went 
to drink, and by Captain Ferrers’s means, Kinaston 
and another that acted Archas, the General, came and 
drank with us.” 

A third relates to the Earl of Sandwich, and 
we have again distinguished the new matter 
from the old by printing it in italics.— 

“23 April 1660. In the evening, for the first 
time, extraordinary good sport among the seamen, 
after my Lord had done playing at nine pins. That 
being done, he fell to singing a song upon the Rump 
to the tune of ‘ The Blacksmith.’ ” 

Surely the suppressed matter is more curious 
than the old. Here again is another new and 
interesting anecdote of the great admiral when 
at sea,— 

“5 June 1660. My Lord called for the lieu- 
tenant's cittern, and with two candlesticks, with 
money in them for cymbels, we made barber's music, 
with which my Lord was well pleased.” 


Nor are the following entries about Lord 
Sandwich devoid of interest.— 

“27 June 1660. Dined with my Lord and all 
the officers of his regiment, who invited my Lord 
and his friends, as many as he would bring, to dinner 
at the Swan at Dowgate, a poor house, and ill-dressed 
but very good fish and plenty. By coach to the 
Speaker's, where my Lord supped with the King, but 
I could not get in. 

“15 July 1660. Dined with my Lord, whom I 
find plainly to be a sceptic in all things of religion, 
but to be a perfect stoic.” 

Why the following entries about Penn were 
omitted by the noble editor, will perplex the 
reader.— 

“8 September 1660. Drinking a glass of wine 
late, and discoursing with Sir W. Pen. I find him 
to be a very sociable man, and an able man and 
very cunning. 

“18 April 166]. Homewards again, and in our 
way met with two country fellows upon one horse, 
which I did, without much ado, give the way to, but 
Sir W. Pen would not, but struck them and they 
him, and so passed away; but they giving him some 
high words, he went back again, and struck them off 
their horse, in a simple fury, and without much 
honour in my mind. 

“6 January 1661/2. To dinner to Sir W. Pen's, 
it being a solemn feast day with him—his wedding 
day, and we had besides a good chine of beef and 
other good cheer, eighteen mince pies in a dish, the 
number of years that he hath been married. 

“25 January 1661/2. Walking in the garden to 
give the gardener directions what to do this year (for 
I intend to have the garden handsome) Sir W. Pen 
come to me and did break a business to me about 
removing his son from Oxford to Cambridge to some 
private college. 

“28 April 1662. Sir W. Pen much troubled 
upon letters, come last night. Showed me one of 
Dr. Owen's to his son, whereby it appears his son is 
much perverted in his opinion by him; which I now 
perceive is one thing that hath put Sir William so 
long off the hookes.” 

The date of Penn’s marriage was unknown 
to his descendant and biographer. ‘I remember 
your honour very well,” says an old friend of 
the admiral's, writing to his son the Quaker, 
“when you newly came out of France, and 
wore pantaloon breeches; at which time your 
late honoured father dwelt in the Navy Office, 
in that apartment the Lord Viscount Brouncker 
dwelt in afterwards, which was on the north 
of the Navy Office Garden.” Lord Braybrooke 
has of course overlooked this interesting allusion 
to Penn and the old Navy Garden. 

Prynne the antiquary, Sir Jonas Moore the 
mathematician, Sir John Mennes the poet, 
were all known to Pepys:—our quotations are 
again (as they will be throughout) from the 
unnecessarily suppressed portions of the ‘ Diary.’ 

“9 October 1660. Our gentlemen and Mr. Prin 
dined together. I found Mr. Prin a good honest 
plain man, but in his discourse not very frce or 





pleasant. Among all the tales that passed among 
us to-day, he told us of one Damford, that, being 
a black man, did scald his beard with mince pie, 
and it came up again all white in that place, and 
continued to his dying day. 

“26 May 1662. To the Trinity House.—I seated 
myself close to Mr. Prin; who, in discourse with me, 
fell upon what records he hath of the lust and wicked 
lives of the nuns heretofore in England, and showed 
me out of his pocket, one wherein thirty nuns for 
their lust were ejected of their house, being not fit 
to live there, and by the Pope's coramand, to be put 
for ever into other nunnerys. 

“23 May 1661, To the Khenish Wine House, and 
there Mr, Jonas Moore, the mathematician to us, 
and there he did by discourse make us fully believe 
that England and France were once the same conti- 
nent, by very good arguments, and spoke very many 
things not so much to prove the Scripture false, as 
that the time therein is net well computed nor 
understood. 

“8 Nov. 1661. To the Sun, in New Fish Street, 
where Sir J. Minnes, Sir William Batten, and we all 
were to dine, and by discourse found Sir J. Minnes a 
fine gentleman and a very good scholler. 

“17 June 1662. Sir John Minnes, I perceive, is 
most excellent company !” 


A collection of short extracts relating to 
Pepys himself, and to some of the customs of the 
period, will be found to repay perusal :— 

“8 May 1661. To-day I received a letter from my 
uncle, to beg an old fiddle of me, for Perkin the miller, 
whose mill the wind hath Jately broke down, and now 
he hath nothing to live by, but fiddling, and he must 
needs have it against Whitsuntide, to play to the 
country girles; but it vexed me to see how my uncle 
writes to me, as if he were not able to buy him one. 
But I intend to-morrow to send him one. 

“6 Aug. 1661. To Baldwick [Baldock]. There 
lay and had a good supper by myself. The landlady 
being a pretty woman, but I durst not take notice of 
her, her husband being there. 

“7 Aug. 1661, At Hatfield, we bayted and walked 
into the great house through all the courts; and I 
would fain have stolen a pretty dog that followed 
me, but I could not, which troubled me. 

“18 Feb. 1660/1. In the afternoon, my wife and 
I, and Mrs. Martha Batten my Valentine, to the 
Exchange, and there upon a payre of embroydered 
and six payre of plain white gloves I laid out 40s, 
upon her. 

“24 Feb. 1660/1. My Valentine had her fine 
gloves on at church that I did give her. 

“] June 1661. To Redriffe calling at the half- 
way-house, and there come into a room where there 
was infinite of new cakes placed that are made against 
Whitsuntide. 

“3 July 1661. This day, my Lady Batten and my 
wife were at the burial of a daughter of Sir John 
Lawson’s, and had -rings for themselves and their 
husbands.” 

The references to dress are extremely nu- 
merous. The description of the footboy, 
equipped with a sword to outdo the two Sir 
Williams, and the punishment which he inflicts 
on his man Will for walking with his cloak flung 
over his shoulder, are related in his best man- 
ner.— 

“ 22 November 1660. My wife and I walked to 
the old Exchange, and there she bought her a white 
whisk and put it on, and I a pair of gloves. 

“11 May 1661. To Gray's Inn, and there to a 
barber's, where I was trimmed, and had my haire cutt, 
in which I am lately become a little curious, finding 
that the length of it do become me very much. 

“13 October 1661. This day left off half- 
skirts, and put on a waistecoate, and my false taby 
waistecoate with gold lace. 

“23 March 1662 (Lord’s Day). This morning was 
brought me my boye’s fine livery, which is very hand- 
some, and I do think to keep the black and gold 
lace upon gray, being the colour of my arms for 
ever, 

“4 May 1662. I walked with my wife to my 
brother Tom’s; our boy waiting on us with his 
sword, which this day he begins to wear, to outda 
Sir W. Pens boy, who this day, and Sir W, Batten’s, 
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do begin to wear new liverys; but I do take mine 
to be the neatest of them all. 

“19 May 1662. Up, and put on my riding-cloth 
shirt and a camelott coat new, which pleases me well 
enough. 

“8 June 1662 (Lord’s Day). Home and observe 
my man Will to walk with his cloak flung over his 
shoulder, which, whether it was that he might not 
be seen to walk along with the footboy I know not, 
but I was vexed at it ; and coming home, and after 
prayers, I did ask him where he learned that immo- 
dest garb; and he answered me, that it was not im- 
modest, or some such slight answer, at which I did 
give him two boxes on the eares, which I never did 
before.” 


Mr. Pepys, his own father (who was a tailor 
by trade), his brother Tom, and his sister Pall, 
are occasionally alluded to in his quaintest 
style. On one occasion, at least, he thought he 
had reason to be a little jealous of his wife :— 

“ 30 Aug. 1681. My wife and I to Drury Lane 
to the French comedy, which was so ill done, and 
the scenes and company and everything else so nasty 
and out of order and poor, that I was sick all the 
while in my mind to be there. Here my wife met 
with a son of my Lord Somersett, whom she knew 
in France, a pretty gentleman, but I showed him no 
great countenance, to avoyd further acquaintance. 
That done, there being nothing pleasant but the 
foolery of the farce, we went home. 

“2 Sept. 1661. My wife tells me that she met at 
Change with my young ladies of the Wardrobe, and 
there helped them to buy things, and also with Mr. 
Somersett, who did ‘give her a bracelet and rings, 
which did a little trouble me, though I know there is 
no hurt yet in it, but only for fear of further ac- 
quaintance. 

“ 5 Sept. 1661. To my uncle Fenner’s to dinner, 
in the way meeting a French footman with feathers, 
who was in quest of my wife, and spoke with her 
privately, but I could not tell what it was, only my 
wife promised to go to some place to-morrow morn- 
ing, which do trouble my mind how to know whither 
it was. 

“18 Sept. 1661. Up early and begun our march ; 
the way about Puckridge very bad, and my wife, in 
the very last dirty place of all got a fall but no hurt, 
though some dirt. At last she begun, poor wretch, 
to be tired, and I to be angry at it, but I was to 
blame ; for she is a yery good companion as long as 
she is well. 

“21 May 1661. The Comptroller and I landed 
with our barge at the Temple, and from thence I 
went to my father’s, and there did give order about 
some clothes to be made. 

“27 March 1661. My brother Tom comes to me, 
and I looked over my old clothes, and did give him 
a suit of black stuff clothes, and a hat and some shoes. 

“14 May 1662. To my brother, and finding him 
in a lie about the lining of my new morning gowne, 
saying that it was the same with the outside, I was 
very angry with him and parted so, 

“2 January 1660/1. Home to dinner, where I 
found Pall (my sister) was come; but I do not let 
her sit down at table with me, which 1 do at first 
that she may not expect it hereafter from me. 

“23 July 1661. Troubled to hear how proud and 
= Pall is grown, that Iam resolved not to keep 

her.” 

Where he describes his “ at homes,’’ he in- 
dulges occasionally in some of his quaintest 
turns—those turns of expression which it is 
known Sir Walter Scott delighted to repeat.— 

“14 Aug. 1660. At night good sport, having the 
girl and boy to comb my head. 

“26 November 1660, My father come and dined 
with me, who seems to take much pleasure to have 
a son that is neat in his house. I heard that Lady 
Batten had given my wife a visit (the first that ever 
she made her), which pleased me exceedingly. 

“1 December 1660. This morning observing some 
things to be laid up not as they should be by my 
girl, I took a broom and basted her till she cried 
extremely, which made me vexed; but before I went 
out I left her appeased. 

“12 Dec. 1660. Home and to bed, reading myself 
asleep, while the wench sat mending my breeches by 
my bedside, 








“18 January 1660/1. At home found all well, but 
the monkey loose, which did anger me, and so I did 
strike her till she was almost dead, that they might 
make her fast again, which did still trouble me more. 

“29 May 1661. Being come home, I to bed, and 
give my breeches to be dried by the fire against to- 
morrow. 

“18 June 1662. After some merry discourse in 
the kitchen with my wife and maids, as I now-a-days 
often do (I being well pleased with both my maids), 
to bed. 

“31 May 1662. Had Sarah to comb my head 
clean, which I found so foul with powdering and 
other troubles, that I am resolved to try how I can 
keep my head dry without powder; and I did also 
in a sudden fit cut off all my beard, which I had 
been a great while bringing up, only that I may with 
my pumice-stone do my whole face as I now do my 
chin, and so save time, which I find a very easy way 
and gentile. She also washed my feet in a bath of 
hearbes, and so to bed.” 


His dinners “‘ out” and “ at home,” and his 
numerous merry-makings are not without their 
characteristic touches and occasional head-aches 
next day.— 

“6 January 1659/60. At my office, where we 
paid money to the soldiers till one o’clock ; and I 
took my wife to my cosen, Thomas Pepys, and 
found them just sat down to dinner, which was very 
good ; only the venison was palpable mutton, which 
was not handsome. 

“27 January 1660/1. Home, and at dinner was 
very angry at my people's eating a fine pudding 
(made me by Slater the cooke last Thursday) with- 
out my wife’s leave. 

“2 Feb. 1660/1. Home, where all things in a 
hurry for dinner—a strange cooke being come in 
the room of Slater, who would not come. ... Three 
dinners within a fortnight. 

“10 March 1661. Dined at home upon a poor 
Lenten dinner of colworts and bacon. 

“26 March 1661/2. I had a pretty dinner for 
them ; viz. a brace of stewed carps, six roasted 
chickens and a jowle of salmon hot for the first 
course ; a tanzy, and two neats’ tongues and cheese 
the second. We had a man-cook to dress dinner 
to-day and sent for Jane to help us. 

“26 Feb. 1660. Shrove Tuesday. To Mrs. Tur- 
ner’s, where several friends, all strangers to me but 
Mr. Armiger, dined. Very merry, and the best 
fritters that ever I eat in my life. After that, looked 
out at window : saw the flinging at cocks. 

*27 March 1661. 'To the Dolphin to a dinner of 
Mr. Harris’s, where Sir Williams both and my Lady 
Batten and her two daughters, and other company, 
where a great deal of mirth, and there staid till eleven 
o'clock at night ; and in our mirth I sang and some- 
times fiddled (there being a noise of fiddlers there), 
and at last we fell to dancing, the first time that 
ever I did in my life, which I did wonder to see 
myself to do. At last we made Mingo, Sir W. 
Batten’s black, and Jack, Sir W. Pen’s, dance, and 
it was strange how the first did dance, with a great 
deal of seeming skill. 

“3 April 1661. Up among my workmen, my 
head akeing all day from last night’s debauch. At 
noon dined with Sir W. Batten and Pen, who would 
have me drink two good draughts of sack to-day to 
cure me of my last night’s disease, which I thought 
strange, but I think find it true. 

“5 June 1661. Sir W. Pen and I went out with 
Sir R. Slingsby to bowles in his alley, and there had 
good sport. I took my flageolette and played upon 
the leads in the garden, where Sir W. Pen came out 
in his shirt into his leads, and there we staid talking 
and singing and drinking great draughts of claret, 
and eating botargo and bread and butter till twelve 
at night, it being moonshine; and so to-bed very 
nearly fuddled. 

“6th. My head hath aked all night, and all this 
morning, with my last night’s debauch. 

“29 Sept. 1661 (Lord’s Day). What at dinner 
and supper I drink, I know not how, of my own 
accord, so much to me that I was even almost foxed, 
and my head aked all night; so home and to bed, 
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“3 Nov. 1661. At night my wife and ] 
good supper by ourselves, of pullet hash + 
pleased me much to see my condition ¢ 
ourselves a dish like that. ? ome to ally 

“3 Feb. 1661/2. I dined with Sir W. Bat 
with many friends more, it being his weddj dan 
and among other froliques, it being their third yy: 
they had three pyes, whereof the. middlemog 
made of an ovall form in an ovall hole within i 
other two, which made much mirth, and was 
the middle piece; and above all the rest We 
great striving to steal a spoonful out of it. and 
remember Mrs. Mills, the minister's wife, did ste 
one for me, and did give it me; and to end all Mn 
Shippman did fill the ‘pie full of white wine (it hoa 
ing at least a pint and a half) and did drink it of 
for a health to Sir William and my lady—it be 
the greatest draught that ever I did see a wom 
drink in my life.” 

On one of his official visits to Chatham }y 
made the acquaintance of Miss Rebecca Alley, 
and forgot all about that “ poor wretch” his 
wife, whom he really loved. 

“9 April 1661. There was Mr. Hempson ay 
his wife, a pretty woman, and speaks Latin ; }h 
Allen and two daughters of his, both very tall, anj 
the youngest very handsome, so much as I ¢oyj 
not forbear to love her exceedingly, having, amoy 
other things, the best hand that ever I saw. Ty 
sale being done, the ladies and I, and Captain P 
and Mr.Castle,took barge,and down we went to seeth 
Sovereign, which we did, taking great pleasure theren 
singing all the way; and among other pleasures, I pu} 
my Lady [{ Batten], Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Hempson,anj 
the two Misses Allens, into the lanthorn, and I wen} 
in and kissed them, demanding it as a fee due to 
principall officer, with all which we were exceeding 
merry, and drunk some bottles of wine, and neat 
tongue, &c. We hada fine collacion, but I tok 
little pleasure in that, for the illness of the musiqu 
and for the intentness of my mind upon Mrs, Rebeee 
Allen. After we had done eating, the ladies wen! 
to dance, and among the men we had I was fored 
to dance too, and did make an ugly shift. Mr 8) 
Allen danced very well, and seéms the best humourel 
woman that ever I saw. About nine o'clock 
William and my Lady went home, and we continued 
dancing an houre or two, and so broke up very plee 
sant and merry, and so walked home, I leading Mn) 
Rebecca, who seemed, I know not why, in that an 
other things, to be desirous of my favours, and woull 
in all things shew me respects. Going home se 
would needs have me sing, and I did pretty well, aul 
was highly esteemed by them. So to Captain Alien’ 
and there having no mind to leave Mrs. Rebecca,! 
did what with talking and singing (her father and |) 
Mrs. Turner and I staid there till two o'clock in the 
morning, and was most exceeding merry, and I hal 
the opportunity of kissing Mrs. Rebecca very often 

“11th April. At two o'clock, with very great mint, 
we went to our lodging and to bed, and lay till seve, 
and then called up by Sir W. Batten; so I rose an! 
did some business, and then come Captain Allen, aul 
he and I withdrew, and sang a song or two, aid 
among others took great pleasure in ‘ Goe and be 
hanged, that’s twice good bye.’ The young ladie 
come too, and so I did again please myself with Mr 
Rebecca; and about nine o'clock, after we had break- 
fasted, we sett forth for London, and indeed I wast 
little troubled to part with Mrs. Rebecca, for whit! 
God forgive me.” 

A subsequent entry about Mrs. Rebecca com 

letes the picture :— 
Pe 17 Apri 1661. Comes Mr. Allen of Chatham, 
and I took him tothe Mitre and there did drink wit 
him. His daughters are to come to town to-morrvy 
but I know not whether I shall see them.” 
He did see them not long after; but the faney 
wore off, and his after allusions to Mrs. Reb 
are unimpassioned enough. 

Pepys, it is well known, was a great frequent 
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a ae aCe 
=e theatricals of his time. But the length 


to the 
jo which 
warns us 


Se ‘St Lord Braybrooke’s notes will excite 

smile in people better informed than his 
fordship;—others, again, when we remember 
the assistance which he has received from Mr. 

s and Mr. Hunter will create deserved 

wtonishment. Let us select a few. Pepys 
relates that he went with his wife to the play, 
ign saw D’Ambois which I never saw :""— 
upon which the Editor remarks, “A play 
qalled ‘ Bussy d’Ambois’ occurs in Malone's 
‘History of the Stage’ as acted at the Cockpit.” 
pid it never occur to his Lordship that the 
‘ a’Ambois’ was the production of no 
less a poet than George Chapman? At another 
time be ys records, as we have seen, that he 
went to the theatre, “and saw ‘Love in a 
Maze.’ The play,” he observes, “hath little 
in it but Lacy’s part of a countryman, which 
hedid to admiration.” Upon this, we have the 
illowing note, “ This P ay, which was acted 
at the King’s Theatre, has not been printed, 
yor is the author known.”’ Now, ‘ Changes, or 
Love in a Maze’ is one of Shirley’s best known 

ys, and Thumpe, Sir Gervase’s man, was one 
of Lacy’s most celebrated parts :— 
for his just acting all gave him due praise, 
His part in ‘ The Cheats,’ Jony Thumpe, Teg, and Bayes, 
ja these four excelling ; the Court gave him the Bays. 

The day before Pepys saw Shirley’s ‘ Loveina 
Maze,’ he saw, he tells us, ‘The French Dancing 
Mistress,’ in which Lacy played “ the dancing 


our present article has already run 
to proceed at once to a few words of 


"ll nistress.” No such play is known; though the 
Mi cditor himself tells us that “the name of the 
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pay" was ‘The French Dancing Mistress.’ Now, 
the mistake is probably Pepys’s,—who should 
have called it ‘The French Dancing Master;’ the 
play which Herbert records was acted at Killi- 
gew's theatre in the same year in which Pepys 
relates his having seen ‘The French Dancing 
Mistress.’ His Lordship has as little knowledge 
of players as of plays. Pepys had a friend 
called Major Hart; and Lord ne has 
along note full of errors about Charles Hart 
the actor, whom his lordship mistakingly thinks 
was one and the same with Mr. Pepys’s Major. 
Hart was only a lieutenant,—it was Mohun 
vhowas a major. Burt, another actor, was a 
comet,—and Shatterell, also another actor, quar- 
temaster,—in the same troop. The note about 
Hart observes that he “relinquished his interest 
inthe king’s house to Davenant,’-—when the 
truth is that Davenant was dead long before 
Hart's withdrawal, and that the Duke’s House 
vas Davenant’s House. The same note adds 
that “ it is not recorded when his death or that 
ofhis friend Mohur [Mohun] occurred.” Now, 
Hart was buried at Stanmore on the 20th of 
August, 1683,—and Mohun, Langbaine tells us, 
was dead in 1691." At p. 128 we are told, in 
avery bare note about Kynaston the actor, 
that “the date of his death is not known :”’—he 
tied in 1712. The note about Nicholas Burt 
(p. 142) is equally poor. Indeed, the infor- 
mation distributed throughout the notes is too 
fen of the baldest and least valuable descrip- 
tion, There are mistakes, too, in matters re- 
lating to Pepys himself: of which the chief is— 
the date of his marriage, which Lord Braybrooke 
fies “in October 1655” instead of on the Ist 
of December 1655. Even in common London 
ties there are errors, — such as placing 
Exeter Hall on the site of Exeter Change: and 
te editor, who expresses his great anxiety to 
distinguish Lord Berkeley of Stratton from an- 
other Lord Berkeley, calls Lord Berkeley of 
Siratton’s brother (of whom he knows little or 
tothing) Sir William Barclay. The name of the 
ted actress who played Roxalanain ‘The 








Siege of Rhodes’ and was seduced by the Earl 
of Oxford (see De Grammont) is, we are told, 
unknown :—whereas it is well, and we may almost 
add widely known, that her name was Elizabeth 
Davenport. The omissions are beyond belief. 
The history of the Earl of Chesterfield’s duel 
at Kensington may be found fully described in 
one of the MSS. in the British Museum ;—the 
reader should be told that Praise-God-Barebones 
was a leather-seller in Fleet Street, because 
Pepys mentions that his windows were broken 
by a loyalist mob; it would have been well to 
have added that Lord Sandwich’s letter to the 
King, partly extracted by Pepys, is printed in 
full in the third volume of Lister’s ‘ Life of Lord 
Clarendon,’—and that the curious facts men- 
tioned about Sir Samuel Morland are particularly 
referred to by Sir Samuel himself in his brief 
autobiography printed by Mr. Halliwell. Anne 
Hyde’s marriage to the Duke of York is spoken 
of by Pepys as not likely to take place, months 
after their marriage in Worcester House :—the 
date of their marriage would be of assistance to 
the reader. Short accounts of men like Colonel 
Dillon, Singleton the musician, and Will Swan 
might have been added “ without an amount of 
labour disproportionate to the result.” Instead of 
being told that the Dog Tavern mentioned by 
Pepys is the Dog in Holywell Street (which at 
the best is very doubtful), we should have been 
glad to have received an account of the famous 
tavern ‘“‘ The Bear at the Bridge Foot.” What 
Pepys relates of Sir George Downing’s conduct 
in seizing the three regicides Okey, Barkstead, 
and Corbet is confirmed (we may add Lord Bray- 
brooke does not confirm it) by Sir George Down- 
ing’s own letter in Lister. When Pepys refers to 
“ his father Osborne,” it is clear though his Lord- 
ship was not aware that Francis Osborneis alluded 
to. The reference to Graunt’s Observations 
deserved a note from his Lordship,—because the 
book was actually written by Sir William Petty. 
The name of the Scotch Knight killed at the 
Fleece Tavern in Covent olen should have 
been given, because it is well known: while some 
of the notes might have been placed where the 
first references required them to be, instead of— 
as in the case of the two Sir Williams (p. 290) 
—long after the firstallusion. It would be easy 
to add to our catalogue of omissions. Pepys is 
awriter who really deserves a good editor,—one 
who does not mind trouble, and who will ferret 
out facts. His ‘Diary’ is like a good sirloin, 
which requires only to be basted with its own 
drippings. 





The Phenomena and Diosemeia of Aratus. 
Translated into English Verse with Notes. 
By John Lamb, D.D. Parker. 

Turee Greeks have gained a certain refuge 

from oblivion (had they no other) in the writings 

of St. Paul; Menander, Epimenides, and 

Aratus:—the first, for the proverb that evil 

communications corrupt good manners—the 

second, for the satire on his own countrymen 
which avers that the Cretans are always liars, 
and has been held to be a self-refuting assertion 

—the third, for a maxim of theology thus trans- 

lated, “‘For we are also His offspring.” The 

first has a reflected life in Terence—the second 
hasa history, but no writings left—the third 
survives in the two poems which the Dean of 

Bristol has now translated into English. 

These poems are somewhat remarkable as to 
their career :—upwards of forty versionists or 
commentators on them are recorded. Among 
the first is Cicero; who is supposed to have 
proved out of them that an orator is not neces- 
sarily a poet—though it may be doubted whether 
any Latin hexameters of an earlier date are so 
good as his. Among the second is Hipparchus, 
the undoubted father of sound astronomy in 
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Europe—whose commentary upon Aratus is, 
so it happens, the only work of his which we 
now possess. But the mission of these poems 
was not all fulfilled in ancient times. Delambre, 
it is said, was first induced to pay particular 
attention to astronomy by the encouragement 
and countenance of Lalande,—to whom he was 
recommended by the readiness with which 
(being much of a scholar, and then only a 
beginner in mathematics) he was able to quote 
a passage of Aratus which was referred to in 
the course of a lecture. Their last and newest 
achievement has been to make Dr. Lamb a 
poet—among astronomers at least. 

In this character, the Dean neither is nor 
pretends to be of a higher class than that 
which is not conceded, according to Horace. 
Without, however, generally answering upon 
this particular matter for “gods and men,” 
we can undertake to say for ourselves—that is, 
to continue the quotation for our “ columns’ — 
that we can understand an occasional use of even 
very moderate poetry. Thus, a version of the 
astronomical bard, who wrote partly for song, 
partly for instruction, partly to furnish memoria 
technica for those already instructed, is desir- 
able, to give an idea of the early stages of the 
science; and this can be well executed without 
the highest order of inspiration.—As a specimen 
of Dr. Lamb, then, we quote the opening 
passage of the Phenomena.— 

Let us begin from Jove. Let every mortal raise 
His grateful voice to tune Jove’s endless praise. 
Jove fills the heaven—the earth—the sea—the air : 
We feel his spirit moving here, and everywhere. 
AND WE HIS OFFSPRING ARE. He ever good 

Daily provides for man his daily food. 

Ordains the seasons by his signs on high, 

Studding with gems of light the azure canopy. 
What time with plough and spade to break the soil, 
That plenteous stores may bless the reaper’s toil, 
What time to plant and prune the vine he shows, 
And hangs the purple cluster on its boughs. 

To Him—the First—the Last—all homage yield, 
Our Father—Wonderful—our Help—our Shield. 

We must confess to feeling this versification 
hang rather heavy on hand: and something 
more is certainly wanting, not merely to illus- 
trate the cultissimi versus, as they have been 
called, of Aratus, but to relieve the subject 
in qua nulla varietas, nullus affectus, nulla 
persona cui usquam sit oratio. And further we 
may remark that the whole version is not as 
finished as even the passage we have quoted. 
Decasyllabic verse, though it may tolerate 
a needless Alexandrine now and then, will 
hardly consort with such a commencement as 
the first line above—or as the following,— 

Beneath Orion’s foot Eridanus begins. 

Of Phaeton we read,— 

And, from his shatter’d chariot in the wave 

Hurl'd headlong, to ambition gave 

An awful warning. 
There is nothing more dreadful in this than 
if Jupiter had been a guide at a watering-place, 
and Phaeton a young Tady. * Chariot’ may be 
poetry for a bathing machine—as “ shattered” is 
assuredly its prose. But Dr. Lamb means tothe 
wave ; and if downwards had been inserted after 
“headlong”, the second line would have gone 
on all-tens, to its great benefit, and the previous 
locality of the chariot would have been thereby 
indicated. And as to Alexandrines, in the 
following— 
Though nameless known—though numberless in order clear 
the snake’s back must be broken at numb in a 
truly numbing manner. Nevertheless, though 
taking objection to the versification, we are glad 
enough to have an English version—particu- 
larly of the Diosemeia. Here is, we believe, 
the earliest writing on the signs of the weather: 
and the vernacularist (is not that a term of 
respectable sound for a person who reads no 
language but his own?) may compare the 
weather wisdom of Aratus with that of Murphy. 
Dr. Lamb’s notes and preliminaries are those of 
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a scholar who has well studied his subject, and 
is content to give the reader out of his abund- 
ance without burying him alive under his store- 
houses. 








Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travels and 

Residence in Europe, §¢. 

[Second Notice.} 

Tue “ fourteen Toway Indians” with whom Mr. 
Catlin had next to do, after parting company 
‘vith the Ojibbeways, had been accompanied to 
England by Mr. G. H. C. Melody,—and their 
unforeseen (!) appearance in St. James’s Street 

ain prevented our author’s return to the 
States. With the Showman’s true optimism, 
Mr. Catlin at once perceived that these were a 
much more eminent party than Driving Cloud 
& Co. The Ioways are of higher caste, accord- 
ing to their own judgment, than the Ojibbeways; 
Whom they called “drunkards and thieves” 
because the latter had fallen into “ fire water,” 
before quitting England, in place of confining 
themselves to the champagne and malt war- 
ranted not intoxicating by thelr casuistical civil- 
izers. They were mote “ wild and classic” in 
their appearance and toilette than their prede- 
cessors—their dances were more stimulating— 
they had, also, a papoose with them, and an eccen- 
tric man of science, who wore horns and had 
a particular pfopensity for taking observations 
from high places. On their very first visit 
to M’. Catlin’s Collection at the Egyptian 
Hall,— 

“It was suddenly announced that one of the party 
(and a very essential one), the ‘ Doetor’ (or medicine- 
man), was missing! Search was everywhere making 
for him, and when it was quite certain that he could 
not have passed into the street, Jeffrey inquired of 
the curator of the Hall if there was any passage that 
led out upon the roof? to which the curator replied, 
* Yes.‘ Well, then,’ said Jeffrey, ‘we may be sure 
that he is there, for it is “a way that he has: he 
always is uneasy until he gets as high as he can go, 
and then he will stay there all night if you will let 
him alone..—I went immediately to the roof, and 
found him standing on one corner of the parapet, 
overlooking Piccadilly,—wrapped in his buffalo robe, 
and still as a statue, while thousands were assembling 
in the streets to look at him, and to warn him of the 
danger they supposed him in. The readcrs who 
have not had the pleasure of seeing this eccentric cha- 
racter will scarcely be able to appreciate the oddity 
of this freak until they become better acquainted 
with the Doctor in the following pages. I invited 
him down from his elevated position, which he seemed 
reluctant to leave, and he joined his party, who 
passed into their carriage at the door. In this mo- 
ment of confusion, of escaping from the crowd and 
closing the door, heads were counted, and the old 
Doctor was missing again. A moment’s observation 
showed, however, that his ascending propensity had 
gained him a position over their heads, as he had 
seated himself by the side of the driver, with his 
buffalo robe wrapped around him, the long and glis- 
tening blade of his spear passing out from underneath 
it, near to his left ear, and his vermilioned face sur- 
mounted by a huge pair of buffalo horns, rising out 
of a crest of eagie’s quills and ermine skins. Thus 
loaded, and at the crack of the whip, and amidst the 
yelling multitude that had gathered around them, 
did the fourteen Ioways dash into the streets, to open 
their eyes to the sights and scenes of the great me- 
tropolis.”’ 

his new party seems to have been an object 
of great interest to the Society of Friends; one 
of whom “from the unusual shape of his dress, 
they called afterwards (not being able to recollect 
his name) TZchon-a-wap-pa ‘the straight coat.’”’ 
It was hardly to be expected that the glories 
of Mr. Sykes and a repast at the Queen’s table 
should be vouchsafed a second time to the 
Indians; but other courtesies were not wanting 
to them,—and they were very handsomely 
lionized.— 

* Amongst the first of these kind invitations was 





one from Mr. Disraeli, M.P., for the whole party to 
partake of a breakfast at his house, in Park Lane. 
This was for the next morning after the interview 
just described; and, not knowing or even being able 
to imagine what they were to see, or what sort of 
rules or etiquette they were to be subjected to, they 
were under the most restless excitement to prepare 
everything for it, and the greatest anxiety for the 
hour to approach. They were all up at an unusually 
early hour, preparing every trinket and every article 
of dress, and spent at least an hour at their toilets 
in putting the paint upon their faces. The Doctor 
had been told that he would sit down at the table 
amongst many very splendid ladies; and this, or 
some other embarrassment, had caused him to be 
dissatisfied with the appearance of the paint which 
he had put upon his face, and which he was care- 
fully examining with his little looking-glass. He de- 
cided that it would not do, and some bear’s grease 
and a piece of deer-skin soon removed it all. He 
spent another half hour with his different tints, care- 
fully laying them on with the end of his forefinger; 
and, displeased again, they were all demolished as 
before. Alarm about time now vexed him, and 
caused him to plaster with a more rapid and con- 
sequently with a more ‘ masterly touch.’ The effect 
was fine! He was ready, and so were all the party, 
from head to foot. All their finest was on, and all 
were prepared for the move, when I came in at 
about eight o’clock to advise them of the hour at 
which we were to go, and which I had forgotten to 
mention to them the evening before. I then referred 
to the note of invitation, and informed them that 
the hour appointed was twelve o’clock. The whole 
party, who were at that time upon their fect around 
me, wrapped in their robes, their shields and quivers 
slung, and the choice tints upon their faces almost 
too carefully arranged to be exposed to the breath 
of the dilapidating wind, expressed a decided shock 
when the hour of twelve was mentioned. They 
smiled, and evidently thought it strange, and that 
some mistake had been made. Their conjectures were 
many and curious: some thought it was dinner that 
was meant, instead of breakfast; and others thought 
so late an hour was fixed that they might get their 
own breakfasts out ‘of the way, and then give the 
Indians theirs by themselves. I answered, ‘ No, my 
good fellows, it is just the reverse of this ; you are 
all wrong—it is to breakfast that you are invited, 
and lest their family, and their friends whom they 
have invited to meet you, should not have the 
honour of sitting down and eating with you, they 
have fixed the hour at twelve o’clock, the time that 
the great and fashionable people take their break- 
fasts. You must have your breakfasts at home at 
the usual hour, and take your usual drive before you 
go; so you will have plenty of time for all, and be 
in good humour when you go there, where you will 
see many fine ladies and be made very happy.’ My 
remarks opened a new batch of difficulties to them 
that I had not apprehended, some of which were 
exceedingly embarrassing. 'To wait four hours, and 
to eat and to ride in the mean time, would be to 
derange the streaks of paint and also to soil many 
articles of dress which could not be put on excepting 
on very particular occasions. To take them off and 
put them on, and to go through the vexations of the 
toilet again, at eleven o'clock, was what several of 
the party could submit to, and others could not. As 
to the breakfast of huge beefsteaks and coffee which 
was just coming up, I had felt no apprehensions ; but 
when it was on the table I learned that the old 
Doctor and Wash-ka-mon-ya and one or two others 
of the young men were adhering to a custom of their 
country, and which, in my rusticity (having been 
seven or eight years out of Indian life), I had at the 
moment lost sight of. It is the habit in their country 
when an Indian is invited to a feast, to go as hungry 
as he can, so as to be as fashionable as possible, by 
eating an enormous quantity, and for this purpose 
the invitations are generally extended some time 
beforehand, paying the valued compliment to the 
invited guest of allowing as much time as he can 
possibly require for starving himself and preparing 
his stomach by tonics taken in bitter decoctions of 
medicinal herbs, In this case the invitation had only 
been received the day before, and of course allowed 
them much less than the usual time to prepare to be 


fashionable. They had, howeyer, received the infor- 





mation just in time for the Doctor and Wa 

ya and the Roman-nose to avoid the anno 
their dinners and suppers on that day, and 

now laid themselves aside in further | 

the feast in which they were to be ca 

mastery in emptying plates and handling the ‘jy; 
and fork’ (or ‘ knife and fingers’) the custom of the 
country. In this condition, the Doctor parti 
was a subject for the freshest amusement, or fo the 
profoundest contemplation. With all his § 
his trinkets on, and his red and Yellow paint is 
his shield, and bow and quiver lying by fis side ‘ 
was straightened upon his back, with his feet 
as he rested in a corner of the room u 
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looking-glass, which was always suspended 
belt, he was holding in his hand, as he Was til 
arranging his beautiful feathers, and contemplat 
the patches of red and yellow paint, and the io 
ensemble of the pigments and copper colour With 
which he was to make a sensation where he 
going to feast (as he had been told) with ladies » 
occurrence not known in the annals of the Ind 
country. He had resolved, on hearing the hour wa 
twelve, not to eat his breakfast (which he said migy 
do for women and children), or to take his usual nda 
in the bus, that he might not injure his stowing 
appetite, or disturb a line of paint or a feather, unt 
the hour had arrived for the honours and the lun 
ries that awaited them.” 

The Ioways, too, were, like the Ojibbeways 
visited by “black coats,” and a sketch ma 
(Mr. Catlin tells us) after one of their original 
drawings illustrates that they appreciated the 
pleasures of the ‘white man’s Paradise,” ani 
the counterbalancing penalties, at least a 
spiritually as the ancient Mosaicists, who 
works (rated by fond enthusiasts as the } 
ginnings of Christian Art!) are to be found in 
the Church at Torcello near Venice and other 
places of worship equally primitive. Being 
sworn against spirit-drinking, as a practice com 
sidered by us degrading, it may be imagined 
how their savage xnan. od was disconcerted 
by the number of gin-shops which during their 
omnibus drives they counted—calling the sam 
chickabobbooags. ‘They also could not unde- 
stand how our prisons could be visited asa 
show. Other traits are more touching. While 
the party was travelling in Scotland, the “pe 
poose’’ sickened.— 

“ During the voyage (from Edinburgh to Dunder) 
there was an occurrence on board of the steamer, 
which was related to me by Mr. Melody and Daniel 
which deserves mention in this place. It seems that 
on board of the steamer, as a passenger, was a little 
girl of twelve years of age and a stranger to all o 
board. When, on their way, the captain was col. 
lecting his passage-money on deck, he came to the 
little girl for her fare, who told him she had no 
money, but that she expected to meet her father in 
Dundee, whom she was going to see, and that he 
would certainly pay her fare if she could find 
him. The captain was in a great rage, and abused 
the child for coming on without the money to pay her 
fare, and said that he should not let her go ashore, but 
should hold her a prisoner on board, and take her 
back to Edinburgh with him. The poor little gi 
was frightened, and cried herself almost into fils 
The passengers, of whom there were a great many, 
all seemed affected by her situation, and began 
raise the money amongst them to pay her passigt, 
giving a penny or two apiece, which, when done, 
amounted to about a quarter of the sum req 
The poor little girl’s grief and fear still continued, 
and the old Doctor, standing on deck, wrapped it 
his robe, and watching all these results, too much 
touched with pity for her situation, went down in the 
fore-cabin where the rest of the party were, and, 
lating the circumstances, soon raised eight shillings 
one shilling of which, the Little Wolf, after giving# 
shilling himself, put into the hand of his little infant, 
then supposed to be dying, that its dying hand might 
do one act of charity, and caused it to drop it into 
the Doctor's hand with the rest. With the mone 
the Doctor came on deck, and, advancing, offered it 
to the little girl, who was frightened and ran a¥9 
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es out to the girl and called her up to the 
Danie assuring her there was no need of alarm, 


the old Doctor put the money into her hand, 
id to her, through the interpreter, and in pre- 
of all the passengers, who were gathering 
, ‘Now go to the cruel captain and pay him 


- and never again be afraid of a man be- 
eee akin is red; hat be always sure that the 
* ofa red man is as good and as kind as that of 
avhite man. And when you are in Dundee, where 

are all going, if you do not find your father as 
“ yish, and are amongst strangers, come to us, 
eee #0 shall be, and ycu shall not suffer; you 
dull have enough to eat, and, if money is necessary, 
you shall have more.” * * As I was in anxious ex- 
‘ctation of their arrival, I met the party with car- 
“soe when they landed, and I was pained to learn 
that the babe of the Little Wolf, which he had 


rrapped 


ments that were prepared for them. My heart 
wis broken to see the agony that this noble fellow 
mas in, embracing his little boy, and laying him 
jown in the last gasp of death, in a foreign land; and 
amongst strangers. We all wept for the heartbroken 
nts, and also for the dear little ‘Corsair’ as he 
«as called (from the name of the steamer on which 
je was born, on the Ohio river in the United States). 
We had all become attached to the little fellow, and 
ijs death caused a gloom amongst the whole party. 
The old Doctor looked more sad than ever, and evi- 
dently beheld the symptoms of Roman-nose as more 
iarming than they had been. A council was called, 
us the first step after their arrival, and a pipe was 
around in solemn silence; after which it was 
sked by the War-chief if I knew of any of the ‘ good 
yin that town; to which I answered, that ‘I 
rasastranger there, and did not know of any one.’ 
Itseemed it was an occasion on which they felt that 
it would be an unusual pleasure to meet some of 
them, as the Little Wolf and his wife had expressed 
avish to find some. It occurred then to Mr. Melody 
that he had a letter to a lady in that town, and, on 
delivering it, found she was one of that society, and, 
with another kind friend, she called and administered 
comfort to these wretched parents in the midst of 
their distress. They brought the necessary clothes 
fir the child’s remains, and, when we had the coffin 
prepared, laid it out with the kindest hands, and 
prepared it for the grave; and their other continued 
ad kind offices tended to soothe the anguished 
breasts of the parents while we remained there. It 
isa subject of regret to me that I have lost the 
mmes of those two excellent ladies, to whom my 
jblie acknowledgments are so justly due. After 
they had laid the remains of the chiid in the coffin, 
ach of the young men of the party ran a knife 
through the fleshy part of their left arms, and, draw- 
inga white feather through the wounds, deposited 
the feathers with the blood on them in the coffin 
vith the body. This done, the father and mother 
brought all they possessed, excepting the clothes 
which they had on, and presented to them, according 
tothe custom of their country, and also all the fine 
presents they had received, their money, trinkets, 
weapons, &c. This is one of the curious modes of 
that tribe, and is considered necessary to be con- 
formed to in all cases where a child dies. The parents 
ae bound to give away all they possess in the world. 
Ibeliev® however, that it is understood that, after a 
certain time, these goods are returned, and oftentimes 
vith increased treasures attending them.” 


Generally, indeed, alms-giving seems to have 

an instinct among these simple people. 

Poor Roman-nose—to whom allusion is made 

inthe above—had been for some time delicate. 
Hedied in a hospital in Liverpool.— 

“He said repeatedly to Jeffrey that he should live 
lutso many days, and afterwards so many hours, and 
xemed to be perfectly resigned to the change that 
Ws to take place. He said that his time had come; 
he was going to the beautiful hunting-grounds, where 

would soon sce his friends who had gone before him: 
tesaid that when he shut his eyes he could plainly 
#e them, and he felt sure it was only to change the 
“ciety of his friends here for that of his dear parents 
aud other friends, and he was now anxious to be with 
item, He said the road might be long, but it did 


and embraced in his arms, was dying, and | 
breathed its last at the moment they entered the | 





not matter where he started from; the Great Spirit 
had promised him strength to reach it. He told his 
friend Bobasheela that in his pouch he would find 
some money, with which he wished him to buy some 
of the best vermilion, and, if possible, some green 
paint, such as Chippelola used to get for him in 
London, and have them put in. his pouch with his 
flint and steel, and to be sure to be placed in his 
grave, that he might be able to mfike his face look 
well among his friends where he was going. He 
wished him, and Daniel also, to have his arrows 
examined in his quiver, and repaired with new and 
sharp blades, as he recollected that, before he was 
sick, many of them were injured by shooting at the 
target, and during his illness others might have been 
destroyed. He had requested his silver medal, which 
was given to him by the American government for 
saving the lives of ten of his defenceless enemies, to 
be suspended by a blue ribbon over his head while 
he was sick, that he might see it until he died, and 
in that position it hung when I was last with him— 
his eyes were upon it, and his smile, until he drew 
his last breath. After his death his friend Boba- 
sheela, and Jeffrey and the Dector, laid him in his 
coffin, and, placing in it, according to the Indian 
mode, his faithful bow and quiver of arrows, his pipe 
and tobacco to last him through the ‘ journey he was 
to perform,’ having dressed him in all his finest 
clothes, and painted his face, and placed his bow and 
quiver and his pouch by his side, and his medal on 
his breast, the coffin was closed, and his remains were 
buried, attended by his faithful friends around him, 
by the officers of the institution, and many citizens, 
who sympathized in his unlucky fate.” 

We will close our extracts with this sad 
scene ;—leaving the French adventures of the 
Ioways untouched. But we must add a word 
or two of comment. To a subsequent party 
of eleven Ojibbeways who joined Mr. Catlin 
the climate and the life of Europe proved yet 
more fatal; and our author is now as earnest 
as he is wise in pointing out the fruitlessness, 
if not worse, of these visits to England, for those 
who cannot reap large additions to their happi- 


ness by the imperfect knowledge of civilization | 
which they acquire—while in the process of | 


learning they are exposed to many chances of 
detriment. Such a corollary, however, by way 
of philanthropic warning to future speculators, 
reads amusingly enough at the close of ebullitions 
of triumph, records of excitement, and reckon- 
ings-up of profit, such as fill our Showman’s 
History of the American Indians in England 
and France. It is to be feared that Mr. Catlin’s 
experiences and moralizings are calculated to 
neutralize each other; and that the latter no 
less than the former may partake of the qualities 
of the razors immortalized by the humorous 
rhymester—being wares made “ not to shave, 
but to sell!” 





On the expected Return of the Great Comet of 
1264 and 1556. By J.R.Hind. Hoby. 
Mr. Hind has a planet in each hand—and a 
right to throw one or both at any person soever 
who shall say that a prediction from him is not 
to be listened to with attention. The pamphlet 
before us is a detail of the grounds on which 
he expects the return, in the present year, of 
the very remarkable comet which startled the 
world in 1264, — and which appeared again, if 

he be correct, in 1556. 

As astronomy makes progress, its followers 
become daring by habit. Newton could only 
explain some of the effects which the sun’s dis- 
turbance produces on the moon’s motion,—and 
he had to leave the most important develope- 
ments of the planetary system to posterity. 
But our day has reversed the problem, and has 
shown us a planet discovered by those very 
inequalities which Newton could not even have 
deduced from the planet. When Halley pre- 
dicted the return of his celebrated comet, he 
had three well-observed appearances to begin 





‘with; three deduced orbits, differing little from 


each other, and all constructed upon the results 
of what was, for the time, the closest observation. 
And yet he ventured upon his announcement 
with diffidence, and looked upon its success, if 
it succeeded, as what was to form a great epoch 
in astronomy. He was right throughout,— 
right in his announcement, right in his diffi- 
dence, right in his appreciation of the result. 
Mr. Hind stands at this moment upon similar 
ground, He has ventured a doubtful prediction 
upon circumstances which are to our day of a 
difficulty at least equal to those upon which 
Halley founded his researches. He has not got 
three orbits of observation, nor eventwo. The 
comet was observed in 1556 with astronomical 
instruments, and recorded in numerical terms ; 
but the descriptions of 1264 are only those of 
the unassisted view—that is, unaided by mea- 
suring instruments. It rose in this region, it 
moved into that region, it showed itself in this 
constellation or that. From such vague data 
an attempt has been made to construct an orbit 
for if, not from observation, but from a descrip- 
tion of such sort, only probably not so accurate, 
as a Chaldean pve! might have given. And 
it turns out that the orbit so constructed tallies 
so nearly with that deduced from observations 
of the comet of 1556, or from a chart made 
from observations, that the astronomer of our 
day imagines it to be very likely that the two 
bodies are the same:—in which case we know 
we may expect it again shortly. 

The world at large takes astronomical pre- 
dictions in a singularly absolute sense. If the 
head of a great observatory were to announce 
that a comet would at a certain day and hour 
crack our earth at the mouth of the Elbe, and, 
fetching a circuit through the interior, emerge 
again with the city of Madrid on its back, which 
last it would safely deposit on the planet Mer- 
cury, and then go its way into space,—the odds 
are that he would find a large number of be- 
lievers, and Spanish stock would fall low even— 
for it. We have been frequently told that a 
comet is to appear this year—that it has been 
predicted. Now, our readers will perhaps see, 
from our slight description, that, though no 
doubt there is a comet at issue on the question, 
the point of most importance to be settled is, 
whether the vague descriptions of the middle 
ages are good enough to make it worth while 
to attempt to work out rough modern orbits 
from them? If the comet—not a comet, but a 
comet having the same or nearly the same orbit 
—appears, then we know that the question can 
be answered in the affirmative. If it do not 
appear, then the probable answer is in the 
negative. From all that can be judged, the 
return of the luminary of 1556 is, as Mr. Hind 
calls it, “an event of at least fair probability,” 
But let it appear or not, he has settled his 
question. This much it is due to Mr. Hind to 
state, because many persons have the notian that 
he has predicted a comet with the certainty of 
assertion which might be applied to an eclipse. 

With regard to the particular composition of 
this mech ote“ author has given a full 
account, from the original authorities, of the 
appearances of 1264, and has not shrunk from 
the task of examining the old chronicles, up- 
wards of a score of which refer to it. He has 
given the astronomer every help which could 
be desired in looking for it. Should it arrive, 
he will have a success which the world at large 
can understand,—and they will give him fame 
accordingly. But even in the other case, he will 
not fail to command among astronomers—who 
have other materials for their judgment—the 
credit due to skilful, energetic, and we believe 
well-directed exertion. 
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The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. 
By Charles Dickens. Chapman & Hall. 


To this new and cheap edition of perhaps the 
best of Mr. Dickens’s works—now completed— 
we are induced to do more than merely refer by 
the new Preface which the author has furnished : 
wherein he gives some pleasant particulars of 
the manner in which he sought the sketches 
for his well-known picture of the Yorkshire 
schools.— 


“T cannot call to mind, now, [he says] how I 
came to hear about Yorkshire schools when I was 
a not very robust child, sitting in bye-places, near 
Rochester Castle, with a head full of Parrringe, 
Srrap, Tom Pires, and Sancuo Panza; but I know 
that my first impressions of them were picked up at 
that time, and that they were somehow or other, 
connected with a suppurated abscess that some boy 
had come home with, in consequence of his York- 
shire guide, philosopher, and friend, having ripped it 
open with an inky penknife. The impression made 
upon me, however made, never left me. I wasalways 
curious about them—fell, long afterwards, and at 
sundry times, into the way of hearing more about 
them—at last, having an audience, resolved to write 
about them. With that intent I went down into 
Yorkshire before I began this book, in very severe 
winter-time which is pretty faithfully described herein. 
As I wanted to see a schoolmaster or two, and was 
forewarned that those gentlemen might, in their 
modesty, be shy of receiving a visit from the author of 
the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ I consulted with a profes- 
sional friend here, who had a Yorkshire connection, 
and with whom I concerted a pious fraud. He gave 
me some letters of introduction, in the name, I think, 
of my travelling companion; they bore reference to 
a suppositious little boy who had been left with a 
widowed mother who did n't know what to do with 
him; the poor lady had thought, as a means of thaw- 
ing the tardy compassion of her relations in his 
behalf, of sending him to a Yorkshire school; I was 
the poor lady’s friend, travelling that way; and if 
the recipient of the letter could inform me of a school 
in his neighbourhood, the writer would be very much 
obliged. I went to several places in that part of the 
country where I understood these schools to be most 
plentifully sprinkled, and had no occasion to deliver 
a letter until I came to a certain town which shall be 
nameless, The person to whom it was addressed 
was not at home; but he came down at night, 
through the snow, to the inn where I was staying. 
It was after dinner; and he needed little persuasion 
to sit down by the fire in a warm corner, and take 
his share of the wine that was on the table. I am 
afraid he is dead now. I recollect he was a jovial, 
ruddy, broad-faced man; that we got acquainted 
directly; and that we talked on all kinds of subjects, 
except the school, which he showed a great anxiety 
to avoid. Was there any large school near? I asked 
him, in reference to the letter. ‘Oh yes, he said; 
* there was a pratty big ’un.’-—‘ Was it a good one ?” 
I asked.‘ Ey !’ he said, ‘it was as good as anoother, 
that was a’ a matther of opinion;’ and fell to looking 
at the fire, staring round the room, and whistling a 
little. On my reverting to some other topic that we 
had been discussing, he recovered immediately; but, 
though I tried him again and again, I never 
approached the question of the school, even if he 
were in the middle of a laugh, without observing that 
his countenance fell, and that he became uncom- 
fortable. At last, when we had passed a couple of 
hours or so, very agreeably, he suddenly took up his 
hat, and leaning over the table and looking me full 
in the face, said, ina low voice: ‘Weel, Misther, 
we've been vary pleasant toogather, and ar'll spak’ 
my moind, tiv’ee. Dinnot let the weedur send her 
lattle boy to yan o’ our school-measthers, while 
there’s a harse to hoold in a’ Lunnun, or a gootther 
to lie asleep in. Ar wouldn’t mak’ ill words amang 
my neeburs, and ar speak tiv’ee quiet loike. But 
I'm dom’d if ar can gang to bed and not tellee, for 
weedur’s sak,’ to keep the lattle boy from a’ sike 
scoondrels while there’s a harse to hoold in a’ Lun- 
nun, or a gootther to lie asleep in!’ Repeating 
these words with great heartiness, and with a 
solemnity on his jolly face that made it look twice 
as large as before, he shook hands and went away. 








I never saw him afterwards, but I sometimes imagine 


that I descry a faint recollection of him in John 
Browdie.” 

One more extract we will make from the 
same Preface. In the original Preface to the 
book, Mr. Dickens had been induced to state 
that the Brothers Cheeryble were portraits—that 
the originals were yet alive—and that “their 
liberal charity, their singleness of heart, their 
noble nature, and their unbounded benevolence 
* * were prompting every day (and oftenest 
by stealth) some munificent and generous deed 
in that town of which they were the pride and 
honour.” Of this admission Mr. Dickens has 
had to pay the penalty.— 

“Tf [he says] I were to attempt to sum up the 
hundreds upon hundreds of letters, from all sorts of 
people in all sorts of latitudes and climates, to which 
this unlucky paragraph has since given rise, I should 
get into an arithmetical difficulty from which I could 
not easily extricate myself. Suffice it to say that I 
believe the applications for loans, gifts, and offices of 
profit that I have been requested to forward to the 
originals of the BrotHErs CHEERYBLE (with whom I 
never interchanged any communication in my life), 
would have exhausted the combined patronage of all 
the Lord Chancellors since the accession of the House 
of Brunswick, and would have broken the Rest of 
the Bank of England.” 

Mr. Dickens further in this Preface defends 
the imperfection of his hero’s character. If 
Nicholas, he says, “ be not always found to be 
blameless or agreeable, he is not always intended 
to appear so. He is a young man of an impe- 
tuous temper and of little or no experience ; and 
I saw no reason why such a hero should be 
lifted out of nature.” 





The Principles of Political Economy, with some 
of their Applications to Social Philosophy. By 
John Stuart Mill. 

(Second Notice.]} 

Unit the publication in 1829 of the philoso- 

phical fiction called ‘ A Letter from Sydney’ by 

Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, there was an 

economical error in the way of any successful 

scheme of colonization. Societies of men 
might transplant themselves to the antipodes 
and propose the erection of a colony, but 
whether their adventure turned out in the end 
to be a New England or an Upper Canada was 
very much a matter of accident. The object 
of emigration at that time was the acquisi- 
tion of land. The mechanic who knew no 
more of agriculture than he knew of metaphy- 
sics aspired to possess at least a group of acres, 
and the wealthy projector of a city was hardly 
content with less than the area of a Yorkshire 

Riding. The evil of this mistaken appetite for 

land was sufficiently apparent long before it 

came to be understood why it was an evil, 

—and still longer before the happy idea of 

an effectual remedy was expounded by Mr. 

Wakefield. In a country where every man is 

a landed proprietor and every man is the pro- 

prietor of more land than by his own labour and 

the labour of his family he can adequately cul- 
tivate, there is of necessity this dilemma :—the 
whole society are agriculturists, and still the 
agriculture of the whole society—purely because 
agriculture is their only art and their only re- 
source—is barely sufficient to maintain them in 
a primitive stage of civilization. There are no 
towns, because any combination of dwellings 
which can be decently called by such a name 
is incompatible with the diffusion of an insigni- 
ficant number of persons over an immense sur- 
face, and the exercise by every individual head 
of a family of the prerogatives of a lord para- 
mount within a larger or a smaller radius round 
his own place of abode. Now that the cure has 
been discovered, it appears to be a piece of most 
incredible dulness that it did not suggest itself on 





the very first recital of the facts. “Itisthisding 
property of being natural without being obyj 
which so clearly distinguishes the efforts 
genius — from the wit of ‘The School Ay 
Scandal’ to the philosophy of the Prineiy” 
from the comuliinn of a servile imitation The 
object of Mr. Wakefield’s book, to on 
words of one of its most candid critics, 
“to prove that the root of all evil in g “ 
colony is the superabundance of territory ; 
ony ore to the labouring population,—tha 
y fixing a sufficient price upon new land ani 
requiring the money to be paid down it woulg 
be at once arrested,—and that by applying the 
proceeds of all future sales to introduce labow. 
ing families it would be speedily removed,” It 
must be confessed that few new doctrines of 
political economy have sooner obtained a pr. 
tical reception than what is called the Wake 
field theory of colonization. It was taken under 
the patronage of a select and by no means wy. 
important society of persons as early as 1839: 
and in the course of 1831 Lord Ripon, y 
believe, so far gave it the adhesion of the Colo. 
nial Office as to prohibit thenceforward any of 
those absurd and extravagant devises of “blocks” 
of land to men who, utterly unable to oceupy, 
have left them to be so many barriers and mi. 
sances in the path of subsequent improvement, 
Beyond this point, even at the distance of twenty 
years, we have scarcely proceeded. There can 
be no great rashness in believing that posterity 
will look upon our supineness for so long a 
period upon so vital a question with an amaze 
ment and indignation not much less intense than 
the kindred emotions with which the educated 
men of the present age regard the pertinacious 
enforcement of the Stamp Act upon the cou- 
trymen of Franklin and Patrick Henry. Surely 
there can be no greater reproach to the states 
men of a practical people than that upon a 
subject declared on all hands to be divested of 
theoretical uncertainties and every way ripe for 
action, they should permit the fifth part of a 
century to elapse without any respectable at- 
tempt to attach the first rudimental machinery 
to a great and peculiarly safe idea. This licence 
of procrastination is now drawing rapidly toa 
close; and it is becoming no longer a distant 
but an actual fact that emigration to our colonies 
must be taken systematically into account by 
every government of this country as a method of 
accomplishing by the same process a direct relief 
of our own crowded cities and a new source 
of demand for the commodities which thos 
cities mainly produce. The wide wilderness 
of Canada, the prolific regions of the Cape, the 
spacious surface of Australia, the congenial cl- 
mate and the fertile valleys of New Zealand 
must all of them become to us what the prairies 
of Iowa and Wisconsin have long been to the 
enterprising descendants of the men of our om 
blood and lineage who planted the settlements 
in the Bay of Massachussetts. ; 

We are glad that upon this topic of emi 
gration Mr. Mill has declared himself fully 
and emphatically. He adopts entirely the 
Wakefield view of the true economical cond 
tions under which infant societies planted in 
a new country can alone preserve themselves 
from again ae sing into a state of rudeness: 
and insists, with the earnestness of a man who 
speaks in the presence of a danger which ap 
pears to him to be real, that one of the firs! 
things to be done to better the condition of ou 

ople is to raise the status of the mass by 

iminishing the pressure of the mass upon 
means of employment. 

“Individuals,” he says, “often struggle upwards 
into a condition of ease; but the utmost the! 
can be expected from a whole people is to mall- 
tain themselves in it; and improvements in the 
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habits and requirements of the mass of unskilled 
day-labourers will be difficult and tardy, unless 
means can be contrived of raising the entire body to 
astate of tolerable comfort and maintaining them 
in it until a new generation grows up. Towards 
efecting this object there are two resources available, 
yithout wrong to any one, without any of the liabili- 
ties of mischief attendant on voluntary or legal 
charity, and not only without weakening, but, on the 
contrary, strengthening every incentive to industry 
and every motive to forethought. The first isa great 
national measure of colonization. I mean a grant of 
blic money sufficient to remove at once, and 
eiablish in the colonies, a considerable fraction of 
the youthful agricultural population. By giving the 
nce, as Mr. Wakefield proposes, to young 
couples, or, when these cannot be obtained, to fami- 
jies with children nearly grown up, the expenditure 
yould be made to go the farthest possible towards 
accomplishing the end, while the colonies would be 
supplied with the greatest amount of what is there 
in deficiency and here in superfluity—present and 
ive labour. It has been shown by others— 
and the grounds of the opinion will be exhibited in a 
subsequent chapter of the present work—that coloni- 
sation on an adequate scale might be so conducted as 
to cost the country nothing—or nothing that would 
not be certainly repaid; and that the funds required 
even by way of advance would not be drawn from 
the capital employed in maintaining labour, but from 
that surplus which cannot find employment at such 
profit as constitutes an adequate 1 ation for 
the abstinence of the possessor and which is there- 
fore sent abroad for investment or wasted at home in 
rekless speculations. That portion of the income of 
the country which is habitually ineffective for any 
of benefit to the labouring class, would bear 
wy draught which it could be necessary to make on 
itfor the amount of emigration which is here in view. 
To the case of Ireland in her present crisis of trans- 
ition, colonization as the exclusive remedy is, I con- 
ceive, unsuitable. The Irish are nearly the worst 
alapted people in Europe for settlers in the wilder- 
nes, nor should the founders of nations, destined 
pethaps to be the most powerful in the world, be 
dawn principally from the least civilized and least 
improved inhabitants of old countries. It is most 
fortunate, therefore, that the unoccupied lands of 
Ireland herself afford a resource so nearly adequate 
tothe emergency asreduces emigration toa rank nearly 
subsidiary. In England and Scotland, with a popula- 
tim much less excessive and better adapted to a set- 
ter'slife, colonization must be the chief resource for 
essing the labour market and improving the condition 
of the existing generation of labourers so materially as 
toraise the permanent standard of habits in the gene- 
nition following. But England, too, has waste lands, 
though less extensive than those of Ireland—and the 
xcond resource would be to devote all common land 
hereafter brought into cultivation to raising up a 
class of small proprietors. It has long enough been 
the practice to take these lands from public use for 
the mere purpose of adding to the domains of the 
tech. It is time that what is left of them should be 
mained as an estate sacred to the benefit of the poor. 
The machinery for administering it already exists, 
having been created by the General Inclosure Act. 
What I would propose (though I confess with small 
hope of its being soon adopted) is, that in all future 
«ses in which common land is permitted to be 
nelosed, such portion should first be sold or assigned 
is sufficient to compensate the owners of manorial 
common rights, and that the remainder should 
be divided into sections of five acres or there- 
ahouts to be conferred in absolute property on fami- 
lis of the labouring class who would reclaim and 
bing them into cultivation by their own labour. 
The preference should be given to such families, and 
te are many of them, as had saved enough to 
maintain them until their first crop was got in, or 
> character was such as to induce some re- 
Sonsible person to advance them the requisite 
mount on their personal security. The tools, the 
manure and, in some eases, the subsistence also, 
might be supplied by the parish or by the state; 
terest for the advance at the rate yielded by the 
ublic funds being laid on as a perpetual quitrent, 
vith power to the peasant to redeem_it at any time 
4 moderate number of years’ purchase.” 








Mr. Mill conceives that the benefit to be ob- 
tained from this union of home and foreign 
colonization would depend most intimately 
upon the extent to which both plans were simul- 
taneously carried out; and in this probably 
he is very much in the right. There appears 
good reason to believe that the piecemeal 
emigration so far promoted by the Poor Law 
Commissioners has done little or nothing to re- 
lieve the immediate amount of pauperism, even 
in the close vicinity of the saldies of the people 
removed. 

Mr. Mill’s proposal for dealing with the evils 
of Ireland is analogous to his scheme of peasant 
proprietorship as a means in the second degree 
for elevating the condition of the English poor. 
His fundamental reliance upon the redeeming 
influence of small properties is based upon a 
conclusion, the result of extensive investigation, 
—that the moral and educational effects upon 
the population of a minute division of the soil 
are quite compatible with an agriculture as 
effective, or very nearly as effective, as can be 
practised on a more extensive system of culti- 
vation. In fewer words, Mr. Mill believes that 
economically the petite culture is quite, or almost 

uite, as productive as the grande culture,—and 
that in every spiritual sense, as a sustainer of 
self-respect and a promoter of all customs and 
restraints which can preserve a people from the 
squalor of extreme indigence, there is no insti- 
tution of which we have any knowledge that 
can be placed in the same line of comparison. 
With this conclusion we are very much disposed 
to agree. We cannot, perhaps, congratulate 
ourselves on having reached a state of such 
intense enthusiasm on the question as appears 
to have got possession of the vigorous under- 
standing of Mr. Laing. There are still several 
essential points upon which a difference of opinion 
may reasonably exist—and Mr. Mill has the can- 
dour to confess this. He has the candour, for 
example, to admit that itis still dubious whether 
a given area of small farms will produce as much 
gross produce, c@teris paribus, as a like area 
cultivated upon the large farm economy. Leav- 
ing this subject, however, let us revert to Mr. 
Mill’s measures of Irish relief. 

In the first place, we cannot amen Oee allow 
the accuracy of Mr. Mill’s strongly expressed 
opinion, that the immense social differences 
between the two islands of the United Kingdom 
are wholly and purely differences occasioned 
by bad laws and disastrous circumstances. Let 
us not be misunderstood. We should regard it 
as an abuse of language and an utter repudia- 
tion of facts to maintain for a moment that bad 
laws and a series of misfortunes have had 
nothing to do with producing that climax of all 
social wretchedness which we call the present 
state of Ireland. But surely it is as palpable 
a departure from every principle of sound argu- 
ment—as such principles apply to this question 
—to affirm categorically that the ills of Ireland 
are the ills of legislation, as it is to affirm that the 
ills of Ireland are the perennial patrimony of a 
perverse and incompetent race. We | rest 
assured that this enormous discrepancy of con- 
clusion belongs to that wide class of difficulties 
which are cut in two by an intermediate term. 
Surely the Irish people is not the only people 
who have ever had to contend against the evils 
of conquest, against a formidable aristocracy, 
against an overgrown church, and against an 
unjust partition of the soil. It does not require 
any profound familiarity with the story of the 
European communities to put us in possession 
of a parallel case within a recent period, and 
where the external circumstances were every way 
less propitious than was at any time possible 
within the boundaries of one of the most fertile 
spots in the temperate zone. Ithas never been 
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supposed that the hardy race who have con- 

uered most of the country from Dunkirk to 
the Elbe from the complete or partial possession 
of the sea had the qivetiags of prosecuting 
their gigantic enterprise under the stimulus of 
foreign aid, or even free from the molestation of 
foreign aggression. We take it that the ancient 
Counts of Flanders were as little addicted to a 
forgetfulness of their prerogative as any of the 
followers of Strongbow. We cannot believe 
that it was more difficult for the Irishman to 
obtain subsistence from his teeming fisheries or 
from his grateful soil, and at the same time 
redress his wrongs and defend his liberty, than 
it was for the Hollander to stand up against the 
Austrian and the Spaniard at the very moment 
when his subsistence was dependent upon the 
tardy and doubtful produce of the worst soil 
and the most miserable country on this side 
of Lapland. Mr. Mill may rely upon it that 
no exclusively economical + foe. can reconcile 
discrepancies like these. The difference is not 
in the material—it is in the men. The impedi- 
ment is not in the opposing force, but in the 
— and endurance of the effort by which 
that opposing force is encountered. You may 
call the Irishman a Celt or a Milesian or by 
what other generic name you please, and you 
may call the Hollander a Saxon or a Teuton, 
by the same rule ; these are questions of classi- 
fication which do not concern the main point :— 
but so long as different manifestations of the 
same eo shall be regarded among men as 
grounds for entertaining different opinions and 
enforcing different rules of conduct, so long it 
appears to us that it will be as great a solecism 
to confound all the inhabitants of Europe into 
one indiscriminate group, as to permit no dis- 
tinction between Europeans and Asiatics or 
between the inhabitants of China and the 
Aborigines from whom they are separated by 
Behring’s Straits. 

This premonitory explanation of our difference 
with Mr. Mill leaves us quite at liberty to indi- 
cate and approve his plans of Irish remedy. The 
circumstance that Mr. Mill has the sagacity or 
the courage to mingle a larger share of optimism 
with his philosophy than ourselves can be no 
reason for rejecting counsels which, whether or 
not they produce an Utopia, will at least conduce 
to that comparatively happier state of things 
which is the common object of all who at pre- 
sent concern themselves with Ireland. To 
secure that common object, we are willing to go 
the lengths almost of those who go the furthest; 
for surely few efforts can be overstrained to 
assuage in some degree the dire condition of the 
Irish portion of the United Kingdom,—to sub- 
stitute for the fierce and ruthless licence of its 
disturbed districts the supremacy of order and 
the confidence which springs from a loyal obe- 
dience to the law,—to give the reward of his 
labour to the husbandman and the opportunities 
of work to the poor,—to extend the luxuriance 
of an active agriculture over a wider breadth of 
its fertile soil,—and to raise above the level ofa 
disorganized herd prone to rapine and subsist- 
ing upon the meanest diet in Christendom an 
ingenious and often a generous people. 

Mr. Mill shall speak for himself.— 

“T presume it is needless to expend any argument 
in proving that the very foundation of the economi- 
cal evils of Ireland is the cottier system; that while 
peasant rents fixed by competition are the practice 
of the country, to expect industry and useful activity, 
any restraint on population but death, or even the 
smallest diminution of poverty, is to look for figs on 
thistles and grapes on thorns. * * Cottiers, therefore, 
must cease to be. Nothing can be done for Ireland 
without transforming her rural population from cottier 
tenants intosomethingelse. But into what? Those 
who, knowing neither Ireland nor any foreign country, 
take as their sole standard of social and economical 
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excellence English practice, propose as the single 
remedy for Irish wretchedness the transformation of 
the cottiers into hired labourers. I contend that 
the object should be their transformation, as far as 
circumstancesadmit, intolanded proprietors. Either, 
indeed, would be a most desirable exchange from the 
present nuisance; but asa practical object, the latter 
of the two seems to me preferable in an almost in- 
calculable degree to the former,—both as the most 
desirable in itself and very much the easiest to effect. 
To convert the cottiers into hired labourers is rather 
a scheme for the improvement of Irish agriculture 
than of the condition of the Irish people. The status 
of a day-labourer has no charm for infusing fore- 
thought, frugality, or self-restraint into a people 
devoidof them. It is notnecessarily injurious tothose 
qualities where they exist, but it seldom engenders 
them where they are absent. Ifthe Irish peasantry 
could be instantaneously changed into receivers of 
wages, the wages being no higher than they now are, 
or than there is any reason to hope that they would 
be, and the present habit and mental characteristics 
of the people remaining, we should merely see five 
or six millions of people living as day-labourers in 
the same wretched manner in which as cottiers they 
lived before—equally passive in the absence of every 
eomfort, equally reckless in multiplication, and even 
perhaps equally listless at their work since they 
could not be dismissed en masse, and if they could, 
dismissal would now be simply remanding them to 
the poor-rate. Far other would be the effect of 
making them peasant proprietors. A people who in 
industry and providence have everything to learn— 
who are confessedly among the most backward of 
European populations in the industrial virtues—re- 
quire for their regeneration the most powerful incite- 
ments by which those virtues can be stimulated: 
and there is no stimulus comparable to property in 
land. A permanent interest in the soil to those who 
till it, is almost a guarantee for the most unwearied 
Jaboriousness; against over-population though not 
infallible, it is the best preservative yet known, and 
where it failed, any other plan would fail much more 
egregiously and the evil would be beyond the reach 
of merely i di Having already in- 
sisted so strongly on these topics, I feel it needless 
to argue any further, that the conversion of the Irish 
peasantry, or of some considerable portion of them, 
into small Janded proprietors is a more beneficial 
object than the transformation of all of them indis- 
criminately into labourers for hire.’’ 

We cannot venture to discuss even in the most 
superficial manner by far the largest portion of 
the long chain of topics upon each of which Mr. 
Mill has conferred the signal benefit of a minute 
and profoynd disquisition. However great the 
temptation, we must pass over in silence the 
very attractive chapters on the disposal of pro- 
perty by will and the rationale of inheritance :— 
to those also in the last book which treat of the 
province of government and of the modes and 
influences of taxation we must content our- 
selves with a bare allusion. We have already 
said a few words on the question at issue between 
the large and small systems of culture. Upon 
this peculiar branch of inquiry we are acquainted 
with no treatise which embraces so ample and 
accurate a review of the evidence and arguments 
on either side as is contained in the first of these 
volumes; and this poy is one of the chief 
circumstances which will facilitate their recep- 
tion and conduce to their usefulness. English 
men have yet to learn—and at present they are 
not indisposed to receive the lesson—that it is 
quite possible to have an effective and scientific 
agriculture without the prevalence of large 
farms, immense inheritances, and the capital of 
n cotton lord. Nor can we do more than simply 
direct attention to the sections which refer to 
the emphatic and peculiar duties that attach 
tothe proprietors of the soil, and the reasons why 
they attach. The conclusions of Mr. Mill on 
this point may be easily epitomized. Thecom- 
mon sense of mankind and the force of circum- 
stances have linked an inevitable penalty to 
most offences of neglect, A doctor cannot in- 
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dulge in idleness without losing his patients—a 
lawyer cannot prefer his ease to his profession 
without being presently ran down by competi- 
tion—a merchant lives and moves with the pur- 
gatory of the Insolvent Court perpetually before 
his eyes as the quick reprover of his faults— 
and there is no reason in the world why the 
owner of an estate in Connaught, or the tenth 
possessor of a wapentake, should enjoy a com- 
plete immunity as well from the consequences 
of neglect as from the perils of uncertain pos- 
session. ‘The law gives him the safest fee 
simple of competence of which the world has 
ever seen an example,—and the conditions can- 
not be called oppressive if society requires 
some proof that so valuable a gift has not fallen 
upon a callous recipient. 

One of the most remarkable of Mr. Mill’s 
chapters is devoted to the exposition of an idea 
as to the future organization of labour (to 
employ a current phrase) which appears to 
have taken firm hold of his understanding. 
The idea is, in truth, an extension of his notion 
of peasant proprietorship to a class of the popu- 
lation cut off by their habits from intimate con- 
tact with the soil. He conceives that the con- 
dition of the practisers of all species of handi- 
craft industry may be, and will be, materially 
advanced by the gradual substitution of a species 
of partnership between themselves and their 
employers for the present arrangements of 
hiring and service. Perhaps the shortest de- 
scriptive term for the state of things contem- 
plated by Mr. Mill would be to call it co-opera- 
tive competition. For while each group of 
workers would be within itself co-operative, as 
regarded every other group of workers it would 
sustain a relation of competition. Examples of 
a state of things closely resembling what is here 
proposed have been furnished in several coun- 
tries and in many different kinds of handicraft, 
Mr. Mill selects as the best illustration so far, 
the establishment of M. Leclaire, a house painter 
at Paris, who has admitted his two hundred 
workmen to a participation in the a of his 
business in lieu of wages. The difficulties in 
the way of this institution which occur to us 
are almost wholly difficulties of detail. In 
—— there is no reason why a servant 
should not be paid by a per-centage on the net 
returns of a concern rather than by a fixed 
salary—always provided that there is perfect 
freedom to continue or annul the contract at the 
option of either party. So long as the trade 
produces a profit it would be easy to divide to 
every man his share. But suppose the trade 
to produce not a profit but a loss—and not only 
to result in one loss, but to proceed to bank- 
ruptcy. How are the workmen—partners by 
the supposition—to be maintained during the 
losing struggle against final stoppage? — and 
what tribunal of equity is to adjudicate the 
delicate questions which must arise between 
a body of creditors and a body of workmen 
who have been keeping up periodical draughts 
upon resources which belonged to other people? 
Perhaps, however, there is nothing in these 
impediments which perseverance and precedents 
might not overcome. But whether this be so 
or not, it is abundantly plain that the conquest 
cannot be the work of one year—nor of several. 

We must hasten to make an end of this 
already extended notice :—and we have pur- 
posely reserved for the final paragraphs a few 
words of dissent upon a technical point of some 
practical interest at the present moment. 

One of the most elaborate and instructive 
divisions of the treatise is the book devoted to 
the subjects of exchange and currency. We 
have nothing to object to the fundamental prin- 
ciples wage by Mr. Mill,—and we sincerely 
congratulate the distinguished author of ‘ The 





History of Prices’ upon the decisive Supper 
which his views of the currency have received 
generally from the luminous expositions of the 
second volume. The article from which we dis. 
sent is precisely the Ve upon which Mr, Mij 
disagrees with Mr. Tooke—we must be alloweg 
to say for reasons which fall somewhat short of 
the acute and delicate detection of discrepanciey 
for which Mr. Mill is distinguished, 

The facts are these: — Mr. Mill confesgo, 
himself convinced that the issuers of a egy. 
vertible paper currency cannot increase jt, 
quantity by a single pound beyond the fair 
requirements of the public demand for the time 
being. Now, it so happens, from the operation 
of causes, which we need not here enumerate 
that the most buoyant and active period of g 
season of speculative excitement (such as 1845 
for example) calls into use a smaller quantity 
of bank notes than the period of incipient 
collapse which intervenes between the highest 
and lowest points of the false inflation and the 
undue decline. Mr. Mill very properly notices 
this fact, and he attaches to it this inference — 
If during this intermediate period there were 
fewer bank notes there would be lower prices: 
these bank notes are mainly emitted as loans 
to speculators to resist the effects of a falli 
market: if there were no bank notes there 
could be no loans : if no loans, then prices must 
fall at an earlier period than they do at present, 
and the crisis of the pressure be relieved by 
being accelerated. An unchecked power, there- 
fore, of issuing bank notes has the effect of sus- 
taining prices longer than they could be other. 
wise sustained, or than it is desirable that there 
should exist any means of artificially upholding 
them.—We think this is an impartial statement 
of the reasoning of the fourteenth chapter of the 
third book. We shall be sorry if unwittingly 
we have done any injustice to the meaning of 
Mr. Mill in the course of our paraphrase. 

Now, in the first place, if a banker cannot 
keep in circulation a single note beyond the 
requirements of his district, and assuming with 
the hypothesis the activity of dealings to repre- 
sent these requirements, it is not easy to see 
why more notes should be required to hold 
than to circulate the mass of commodities as 
between dealers and dealers. If it be a fact 
—and we fully admit that it is a fact—that 
more notes do remain in use in the early 
stages of a pressure than during the fever of an 
excitement, the true explanation can hardly be 
that suggested by Mr. Mill. In the one case, 
confidence fostered dealings without the aid of 
currency ; in the other, the aid of currency is 
rendered unnecessary by the absence of dealings, 
Whenever the real truth can be laid bare, we 
believe it will be found that the additional cir- 
culation of these periods takes place almost 
exclusively in the retail channels of trade. 
The present or the expected evils have rendered 
men suspicious of the ordinary compendi 
devices of set-off, and every day bargains are 
transacted with more of the routine and scrupt- 
losity of a caution disposed to risk as little as pot 
sible by informality. The banker has in cireuls- 
tion more notes, but at the expense of his currevt 
deposits ; and he is oftener asked to retire his 
own paper than to cash the cheque of a cut 
tomer. 

But Mr. Mill’s chief error consists in over 
looking the fact, that bankers do not base theit 
loans upon their circulation—they do not lend 
money because they issue notes, they issue notes 
because they lend money. And when the ct 
culation of a bank has reached the point be 
yond which it presently becomes evident that it 
cannot long remain, the occupant of the 
parlour would as soon think of granting a loa 
upon the supposition that he could add 
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tof it to his circulation as upon the sup- 
“on that he could insure fine weather for a 
we Mr. Mill may depend upon it that if 
‘ees are unduly sustained by bankers on the 
ore of a panic the extinction of every bank 
note to-morrow would not cure the evil—if evil 
be, which is a point to be disputed: and 
rhaps the best confirmation of this view of 
the subject ma be found in the circumstance 
that at least nine-tenths of all such advances 
sre made in Middlesex and Lancashire by 
jynkers who have not, nor ever had, the pri- 
yilege of & local paper currency. 
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THE ROYAL AND OTHER ——— - 
ay 29. 

Iv your paper of Saturday last F.R.S. proposes a 
union of all the scientific Sceieties; and, in further- 
mceof his plan, he states that many members of the 
wncils of the “smaller Societies” are anxious for 
smething of the kind. I am not aware whether 
yur correspondent means by a “ smaller Society” 
aySociety which is not the Royal, or one of the 
smaller of such Societies. In the former case, I 
hould like to state, as one who has been on the 
cuncil of a-large “smaller” Society long enough 
see the golden numbers through, that I do not 
rnember hearing any such suggestion made either 
athe council, or privately by any member of that 
pricular one, There is all respect for other 
Nicietiesbut no perception of any advantage 
(a disadvantage either) likely to arise to us or to 
tem from any attempt at union, so far as I know, 
Of course there may be other Societies in which a 
liferent feeling prevails; but I cannot think that 
there actually exists so much attention to the point, 
tther way, as your correspondent supposes. 

Many years ago, when several Societies happened 
befor the moment unhoused, I remember that 
here was a disposition (without much action) to in- 
qure whether it would not be feasible for several 
Sxieties to have apartments in unison, without mix- 
treither of funds or of management. It was seen 
tutone meeting-room would do for all, as they meet 
m diferent days of the week,—that their books 
might be separately arranged in one library under 
ive librarian,—and that they might have their several 
weretaries’ rooms, committee rooms, &c. Had it 
ken one of those times in which capital runs about 
luking after speculators, instead of vice versd, some 
hulder would have taken the risk and the rents,—and 

model lodging-house for scientific associations 
vuld now have been an English castle instead of a 
Suish one. But the notion dropped without any 
tort to maintain it. 
re is, [ think, much to be said on both sides of 
question as to a plan for closer union. A union 
“finds I take to be impossible :—we should have 
discussion about the share in which the 

“amon wealth was to be divided among mathema- 
geology, astronomy, zoology, &e. &e, A council 
ride into sections would work as so many different 
Panels in one building, if they administered distinct 
‘més, But there would be a clear advantage in the 

with which the sections could be united for a 
mon deliberation on any general question. After 

» 80 far as details of management are concerned, 





such union as seems practicable with any attainable 
amount of exertion would probably be gained by the 
mere proximity of residence. And of this I am 
sure, that the model lodging-house once established 
as a beginning would either lead to a closer union or 
show it to be impracticable. 

Against the plan there is to be urged that it would 
destroy the useful effect of division of risks. At 
present, one Society may be for the time inert or lan- 
guishing, another in full activity. Whether a junc- 
tion would tend rather to make the latter pull for- 
ward the former, or the former drag upon the latter, 
—or whether, if there were a little of both, the 
common centre of gravity would be accelerated or 
retarded,—it is beyond my sagacity to settle. I will 
merely observe that I have been told yawning is in- 
fectious—though I never heard the same of running. 
There is another point which I should like to touch 
only allusively. Among the terms of astrology we 
find that, besides direct and retrograde, there is 
combust. Robinson Crusoe divided his gunpowder 





into different parcels, so that a blow-up in one part 
of the mass might be without danger to the rest. 
ITe was a sensible man—Robinson Crusoe. 

Might not a representative body, an Amphictyonic 
council, be formed by delegates from the different | 
Societies ?_ There is no chartism, to speak of, among 
them,—and the actagainst open and advised speaking 
would probably not be offended against. Though 
not personally cognizant of the state of the Royal | 
Society, it seems to me that if it be such as your cor- 
respondent intimates nothing would be more useful | 
than the effect of the opinion of a general body upon | 
such a society, as transmitted home through its | 
delegates. 

Among your correspondents on this subject is one 
who seems inclined to dwell upon the original insti- 
tution of the Royal Society for the promotion of 
natural knowledge, as giving what are now called the 
natural sciences (those of animal and vegetable or- 
ganization) a peculiar standing. But it is to be 
remembered that that word natural is the translation 
of physica,—and though not excluding zoology, such 
as it then was, it had a particular reference to phy- 
sics, We see it in the term natural philosophy, and 
in that of natural and experimental philosophy, where 
natural refers to the old physics and experimental 
is meant to express the junction of the new. We 
should now say, what can natural philosophy mean 
as distinguished from experimental? As to the 
original formation of the Royal Society, we can 
judge of the intention by the names of its first pro- 
moters; Wilkins, Wallis, Foster, Haak, mathema- 
ticians and astronomers — Goddard, Ent, Glisson, 
Merret, doctors of medicine. 

Zoology was not very forward at that time. 
Eighteen years after the first germ of the Society 
began to exist it was discussed at a meeting of the 
body, then chartered, whether or no sprats were 
young herrings? The question was settled in the 
negative. Q. R. 8. 

*,.* We open our columns to varieties of opinion 
on this subject, because we are glad to have the 
question discussed. Out of such a discussion there 
must come ultimate gain. Our own views in the matter 
generally are well known to our readers; but there 
are questions of detail, such as our present corre- 
spondent rather indicates than argues, out of the 
fair and full examination of which will be likely to 
come the due amount of central institution and joint 
organization of which the societies are susceptible 
with a view to their good working. 





June 1, 

There is little probability, it is to be feared, of that | 
desirable union of the Scientific Societies suggested by | 
your correspondent, F.R.S., without assistance from | 
the State,—and just that assistance which is freely 
accorded to the body of which he isa member. The | 
trifling progress of the natural sciences in this coun- | 
try, compared with the value of the materials at 
hand, is mainly owing to the expense and difficulties 
of publication ; the funds of the Learned Societies 
being all more or less absorbed by the cost of apart- 
ments and subordinate officers. To take an example: 
—The venerable Society of which I have the honour 
to be a Fellow, comprehending amongst its members 
an harmonious union of naturalists, has not been 
nearly able to meet its expenses during the past 








year ;—and its printer's bill, which involves the chief 
expenditure in the cause of science, is upwards of 
two years in arrear—whilst no more than 20/. could 
be spared, upon existing engagements, to the library, 
the most important of its kind in Europe. The 
cause of this state of insolvency is twofold :— it 
arises, first, from many of the Fellows having seceded 
to form other more specific Societies, each located 
in a separate suite of apartments ; and, secondly, 
from the necessity which is felt by the parent So- 
ciety of supporting a suitable house for its library 
and collections,—the old mansion of Sir Joseph 
Banks, containing, besides other accommodation, a 
noble meeiing-room, which is occupied only sixteen 
evenings in the year. It may easily be conceived 
how large a proportion of funds, under the present 
system of exclusiveness, is swallowed up through 
each department of science requiring to be provided 
with a separate suite df rooms, library and atten- 
dants; whilst many important memoirs are unwill- 
ingly dismissed with a Lrief analysis in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings,’ from motives of economy, that would 
otherwise be published entire, with illustrations, in 
the ‘ Transactions.’ 

To obtain a scientific appropriation of the funds 
subscribed for scientific purposes, the Societies must 
assemble, in their several vocations divided equally 
as now, under the same roof. Let us combine to 
petition the State for this accommodation, that we 
may be enabled to expend our funds in the cause 
for which we are associated. It surely would not be 
withheld,—especially from Institutions incorporated 
by royal charter, with royalty for their patrons. But 
if this communion of place cannot be obtained from 
the State, the Societies might accomplish it for them- 
selves, at a saving on the present system. One 
meeting-room, one council-room, and one set of 
attendants would suffice for a dozen Societies, mect- 
ing two evenings in the month; and as the principle 
of combination advances, we might assemble to- 
gether at intervals, after the manner of the British 
Association,—forming a general union of the Re- 
public of Letters under the banner of Liberty, Equa- 
lity, Fraternity, so eloquently and feelingly described 
by the worthy Secretary of the Linnean Society at 
the late anniversary festival. F.LS. 


*,* The letter of our correspondent does little 
more than repeat the argument which we have our- 
selves long since maintained [see Athen, No, 964]. 
But as we have now returned to that argument with 
a desire to bring it once more before the public and 
the members of learned bodies—as iteration is a 
useful power in argumentation—and as our corre- 
spondent furnishes a specific instance enforcing our 
views,—we willingly make room for his communi- 
cation, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Pisa, May 5. 

Pisa is perhaps more wholly a city of the Past 
than any other still existing in Italy as a living inha- 
bited haunt of men:—and I should not have selected 
it as the subject of a letter at a moment when the 
immediate Present is so pregnant with exciting interest 
had it not chanced that I enjoyed the good fortune 
of passing one or two evenings with the most distin- 
guished citizen its old walls inclose,—the Professore 
Rosini. 

I had been gazing at the muster of a company of 
volunteers about to depart for Lombardy to fight 
the Austrians—I had been reading the lists of electors 
“ for the borough of Pisa,” affixed, as provided by the 
recently enacted law, to the doors of the town-hall, 
in preparsiion for the election of the parliament of 
Tuscany—I had been perusing a discussion in the 
Patria on certain fundamental questions anent the 
constitution of society and the bases of civil polity,— 
and thus prepared, as Priessnitz prepares his hydro- 
pathic patients for the cold plunge by heating them 
up to fever heat, I stepped from the glowing atmo- 
sphere of the street across the threshold of the Pro- 
fessor’s cool old palazzo,and from the fervid bustle and 
strife of this vigorous, young, noisy era to the pleasant 
tranquillity of his cosy old-world gossip—and felt that 
the two scenes were a good half century asunder. No 
circumstances of contrast could have been imagined 
more calculated to bring vividly before the imagina- 
tion the change which the last half century has operated 
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in the life, thoughts, manners, and habits of Italy. A 
great portion of this change, it is true, has been the 
work of the last twelve months. But it is also true 
that the Italians, whom we railway-going folks have 
been wont to deem stationary, have been, almost 
imperceptibly perhaps, moving for many years past. 
The conversation of the time-honoured old Pro- 
fessor gave an amusing evidence of the fact. The 


minute hand had been unable to appreciate the 
progress of his neighbour the hour hand; but the 


Professor’s remembrances of his youth still pointed 
to that spot of the dial at which the passing hour had 
then stood,—and the interval that has been traversed 
became apparent. 

Prof. Rosini has filled the chair which he now holds 
in the University of Pisa for 44 years,—and has nearly 
reached his 80th year. But these years, spent in 
the tranquil and unanxious pursuit of his favourite 
branches of literature, though they have silvered his 
hair and added no small portion of portliness to his 
tall and athletic figure, have neither dimmed his eye 
nor impaired the extremely expressive and beautiful 
play of his mouth. Indeed, the octogenarian Pro- 
fessor must have been an eminently handsome man; 
—and he is still one of those whose conversation 
gains additional zest from the speaking features that 
assist in conveying to the hearer and beholder each 
shade of feeling and every varying hue of humour. 

In the early years of the present century there 
existed in Florence a literary society, which seems to 
have been calculated to remind us in some respects 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet coterie, so well known 
to us through Madame de Sévigné and others. 
Dillettanteism was still flourishing in those days on 
the banks of Arno and of Tiber in full vigour,—if, 
indeed, vigour can be at all predicated of so gentle, 
dull, and lack-a-daisically insipid a plant. Learned 
Arcadians were yet calling each other nick-names 
out of Lempriére’s dictionary. Pretty poetesses 
were still receiving laurel crowns awarded to them 
in solemn conclave; and dapper Abates with well- 
turned legs and neat feet were frequenting ladies’ 
drawing-rooms, and making very intelligible love 
through the medium of a very unintelligibly decent 
mythological gibberish. Amid this world of gentle 
Arcadian namby-pambyism, however, some taller and 
more stalwart figures moved whose names have 
survived, and a few who will survive :—Cesarotti, 
Raphael Morghen, Pignotti, Pindemonti, Casti, 
Gianni, Salomone Fiorentino, Fantoni, Lampredi, 
&c., were the larger stars of the Florentine galaxy. 
It was in the drawing-rooms of three noble ladies 
more especially —* La Bellini,” “La Fantastici,” and 
“La Fabroni”—that this optimist butterfly society 
used to meet, read each other's poetry, and regale 
themselves with appropriate eau sucrée. 

It was amongst these scenes that those days of 
the veteran littérateur’s life were spent which the old 
ordinarily are wont to look back on with fond partia- 
lity as “le bon vieux temps.” And it is of them that 
the lively and good-natured old man best loves to 
talk and to pour out his store of anecdote and remi- 
niscence. I spoke of the new constitution granted 
by Pio Nono. But he replied by recounting to me 
how Cesarotti read the first book of his proposed 
translation of the ‘Iliad’ one night at the house of 
“ Ea Fabroni;”—and howall the assembly wereamazed 


at the fire and vigour of the sexagenarian poet as he 
recited his really noble rendering of the opening of 


the great epic. Nor did he forget to remind us, on 
behalf of his old friend of the good old classic school, 
that Alfieri has himself said, in his‘ Life,’ that “ for 
the art of blank verse, he would seek no other 
models for it than Virgil, Cesarotti, and himself.” 
The great tragic poet himself was occasionally a 
guest in the Florentine salons,—and moved among 
the host of poetasters an acknowledged triton among 
the minnows. You may remember, perhaps, a little 
sentence of his own expressive of the impression left on 
his mind by the society of these same drawing-rooms. 
Speaking of writing epigrams, he says (Epoch 4, 
chap. 2, of his ‘ Life’), The Florentine pedants 
afforded me a rich subject for a little exercise in that 
new art.” There were exceptions, however, to this 
estimate of the Florentine littérateurs by the great 
bard. Rosini bore eager testimony to the high con- 
sideration entertained by Alfieri for several among 
them :—and, in proof of his assertion, referred to an 
autograph letter of the poet to Lampredi, now in his 


own possession. As it is interesting in itself, and has 
never been published except in a small ‘ Elogio’ of 
the Professor’s, which he put out in 1813 on occasion 
of the death of his old friend “ La Fabroni”—a pub- 
lication little likely to have found its way across the 
Alps,—I think a translation of it will not be unin- 
teresting to readers of Alfieri. The letter was written 
from Rome but it has no date.— 

“Atlast! atlast, parturiunt montes,—and who knows 
what they will bring forth! Four tragedies are now 
printed, which form the first volume; and I trust 
that they have been by this time sent, according to 
the special orders I gave that they should beforwarded 
immediately, to my very dear Signor Lampredi from 
Siena, where they have been put to press. You were 
kind enough to praise them when you saw them in 
an unfinished state. I would hope that they have 
since been rendered more worthy of your approval. 
However this may be, undeceive me, I beg you, 
if I flatter myself too much; or if that is not 
the case, give me the comfort of telling me so. For 
I have laboured hard for praise,—and none can be 
more grateful to me than yours, since it is discrimina- 
ting. My best compliments to La Signora Anna 
[ Berte],—who has a half share in the intention of the 
copy of my volume sent to you. It is come, then! 
—that so longed-for and so dreadful day when every- 
body has acquired the right to say of me either that I 
am something or nothing—a man or a numskull. I 
am in a mortal terror, of which I can give you no 
idea. Every first step is terrible; but the first step 
in publication must, I think, surpass every other in 
terror. In short, the deed isdone! And the tail 
thereof will be ten other tragedies, which I have by 
me all finished; and which I should have printed 
with the others had it not been that I wished before 
doing so to see the effect of the first, and to hear 
respecting them the opinion of the public and that 
of my friend Lampredi and La Signora Anna, which 
will be decisive with me—either to think about the 
publication of the others or to burn them. Ever 
yours,— Vittorio ALFIERI.” 

After a little more chat about the great dramatist, 
we fell to talking about Byron’s séjour at Pisa, The 
Professor knew him well, and seems to have seen a 
good deal of him. He recounted at length the story 
of the assassination which led to Byron’s being obliged 
to quit Pisa, and which has been so often and so differ- 
ently related. Hisimpression is—and it seems clear 
enough—that Byron did not deserve the least blame 
in the matter. The deed arose from the misjudging 
zeal of an Italian servant, who thought that his master 
would of course be well pleased to have an insult so 
avenged. 

“ Your recollections of that period must include 
Shelley also,” said I. 

“Sicuro!” answered the Professor briskly, “ mi 
deve ancora venti paoli.” He then explained that 
this debt of twenty pauls, or about nine shillings, had 
been contracted by Shelley one day, as he was walk- 
ing, asking him for that sum to give away, and that it 
had afterwards escaped his memory. He went on to 
remark that Shelley had “ no beard, and a voice like 
a woman.” He said that everybody loved him. 

From Byron, Shelley and “ Tre-la-ouni,” their 
riding parties and their escapades, the conversation, 
jumping a huge gulf of years, persons, and asso- 
ciations, lighted on the once celebrated Corilla;— 
whose story, curiously characteristic as it is of Italian 
manners and society some sixty years since, I should 
perhaps have deemed hardly worthy of occupying 
your space were it not that it seems highly probable 
that she was the prototype of De Staél’s Corinne,— 
or at least that she suggested to the Swiss authoress 
such a character as illustrative of Italian life and 
society. 

Corilla died at sixty, in the year 1800. She must 
therefore have been an old woman, near the end of 
her brilliant career, when Rosini knew her among 
the frequenters of La Fabroni’s saloon. Her real 
name was Maddalena Morelli,—and by marriage 
with a Spaniard in the employment of the 
government at Naples, Maddalena Fernandez. 
She was born at Pistoja, of parents in humble 
circumstances; and was adopted for the sake of her 
beauty and precocious talents by the Princess Palla- 
vicini,—from whose protection she passed to that of 
the Princess Columbrano, who took her to Naples, 
where she married. Her vivacity, beauty, and talents, 





especially that for improvisation, made her at once 
“the rage” at Naples. Her renown rapidly spreqj 
throughout Italy; and we find her visiting Bo} 
Modena, Parma, and Venice,—and everywhere 
ing fresh laurels and praises from princes and 
tates of all sorts, Of the worthy Signor Fernandez y, 
hear nothing whatever, the while. It is to besu 
that, like a good bird, he staid at home to keep the 
nest warm. In 1765, his gifted spouse went to jp. 
spruck, at the invitation of Maria Theresa, «, 
cantare le nozze di Maria Luigia di Borbone” wii, 
Pietro Leopoldo. On her return from Germany, 
loaded with honours and presents of all sorts, sh 
was made “ reale poetessa” (a royal, i. e. not a real 
poetess, gentle reader), with a pension from th 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. In 1775, we find he 
once more at Rome,—where she became at once the 
passion of the “ Arcadi.” These gentle shephenis 
named her one of their “ pastorelle,” and gaye be 
the Arcadian name of Corilla Olympica,—by which 
she was ever after known. “ This honour,” says the 
historian, “ she merited by two accademie, in which 
she treated twelve subjects in various ancien 
metres with exquisite poetical beauty, profound lean. 
ing, and such rapidity that Nardini the profess, 
who accompanied her on the violin, was not able 
keep up with her,’—con tanta velocita che dicono nm 
averla potuta seguitare il Nardini, professore di violin, 
che con quello strumento l’ accompagnava. Inthe fi. 
lowing year she was crowned at the Capitol, on the 
31st of August, 1776, after a fresh exhibition of impr. 
visation “ su temi filosofici e teologici.”’ This was the 
culminating point of her glory. Cardinals, prince 
and prelates vied in féting her; poets from all parts 
Italy poured in their tribute of incense—* Mille poeti 
concorsero a cantarne arcadicamente le lodi.” But iy 
the midst of all this glory, as is usually the case, i 
began to appear to some that the Roman world wer 
disproportionately lavish of applause to a lady wh 
had after all but made some tolerably melodious 
verses,—such as hundreds of others could make inany 
desired, or rather undesired, quantity. This toneone 
taken, the revulsion is generally violent. The ridicule 
of the thing was felt,—and poor Corilla (tell it not in 
Arcady) was laughed at. Old Pasquin took up th 
cudgels, lampoonsrained fast and thick, and Corillalet 
Rome,—in no want, however, ofan honoured asylum. 
For Paul the First and Catherine the Second of 
Russia invited and pensioned her. Joseph the Secon 
of Austria invited her to his capital. But she pre. 
ferred Florence; where she seems to have passed the 
remainder of her life, admired, honoured, and beloved, 
in the enjoyment of esthetic eau sucrée (an Italian 
Contessa would in those days as soon have thougit 
of giving her guests rhubarb as tea), and in the 
courteous interchange of those Arcadian laudation 
and literary insipidities which were so much then it 
vogue. 
Have I taken up too much of your space with 
poor Corilla? She is a characteristic excerpt frow 
a social system which existed and can never ets 
again,—and, as such, is as worthy perhaps of being 
preserved in your amber as any other fly. 
Before, however, concluding my letter, as I beg 
it with the venerable Professor, I must say a fer 
words of his. great work, which he is just now bringng 
to aconclusion. It is ten years since he issued bs 
prospectus of a ‘ Storia della Pittura Italiana esposi 
coi Monumenti.’ From that time to this he he 
pursued his object with the most indefatigable 24) 
sparing neither cost nor labour,—and he isnow pnoting 
the last fascicolo. Although the last ten years only 
have been employed in bringing out the work, # 
comprises the fruits of a labour of love bestowed 
a favourite subject during a long life-time. In} 
prospectus he says,—‘‘ Finding myself at Paris w# 
the celebrated Count Leopold Cicognara, who bat 
brought thither the first volume of his ‘ History‘ 
Sculpture,’ it struck me that any one would rend 
a great service to students of the Fine Arts 
should undertake to write a History of Painting 
Italy on the same plan.” He goes on to say 
he shall divide the History into four epochs:— 
first, from the earliest rise of Italian Art to the ti 
of Masaccio; the second, from Filippo Lipp! 
Raffael; the third, from Giulio Romano to! 
and the fourth, from the Caracci to Appian. 
divisions the Professor considers to embrace pe 


tively the Rise, Progress, Decadence, and i 
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spread sect by division into schools. I cannot but 
ol ogna, bog oo pes in part injudicious. The nature 
Te Reap. if the history appears to me to require that the first 
poten. rtion should be treated by division into local schools, 
ndet ve or the latter portion by epochs. By the first por- 
ipposed fjon, I mean that previous to the breaking up of the 
cep the republics and the formation of monarchies, when 
‘ tole iene became, as far as Art is concerned, a capital. 
», fe This work was announced to be published in numbers; 
pall gme consisting of text in 8vo. illustrated with out- 
crmany, line plates of the same size, and some of four folio 
ots, the outline engravings,—all the numbers, whether con- 
t a real, ssting of text or of plates, to cost six francs and a 
om te julf each. Any small plates in the text above the 
find he number of four in each part to be charged forty 
onee the eentimes each. The cost of the entire work was not 
hephenls to exceed four hundred francs. The work, however, 
gave her ss now completed, will five hundred and sixty 
by which francs, —and will consist of seven volumes of octavo 
says the text with between four and five hundred octavo 
bis which plates in outline, and seven folio volumes of engravings 
} oon also in outline containing about two hundred and 
und lean. forty plates. The Professor told me that he had 
profes, made nine journeys through different parts of Italy 
at able t for the work, and that the cost had been immense. 
dicmow Ta indeed, it must have been so,—for the publication is 
di vials, in truth a magnificent one. In the treatment of the 
In the fo history, the reader must not expect any attempt at 
ol, on the high-toned spiritual criticism. This has been the 
of impr uct of a later day than that which saw the 
is was the I fming of our octogenarian Professor. But there is 
» princes Hi widence throughout of much reading and patient 
all parts of nseatch; though the numerous disinterments of 
Mille pet long-hidden papers that have recently thrown so 
Bat in such light on the biographical portion of Italian 
he casei I ststic history, have in many cases come too late to 
<—~ be available to the author. 
melodious ‘ ” 
jake in any OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Stoneon Hi Ty daily path of each man’s life inevitably brings 
he ridicule him now upon incidents that mark, in characters 
ll it notin HM of one kind or another, the melancholy moral of 
Ok up the Hl Revolutions—and make him, by a just ultimate refer- 
Corillalet ace, hate more and more the despotisms and abuses 
ed asylum. HH which excuse even where they can justify them. 
Second of Society, at the instigation of a law anterior to its 
the Secon! om, will wound itself in its indignant struggle 
ut she pr-Hl wainst the robber of its rights or the violator of 
thei is true principles. The sore of the social hurt 
nd beloved, I resents itself, we have said, for convenient study in 
(an Italian HH the individual cases that the accidents of the time 
we thougit Hi rp turning up in every man’s ordinary way—We 
and in the have had brought under our notice a case in which 
laudations Hf ye are affected at once by the individual loss and the 
uch then tl ins to literature involved. We have seen a letter 
fm the Chevalier de Martius, in which he details 
space Will ‘he calamities that have ruined his own fortunes and 
xcerpt for anested the progress of his important literary under- 
never CXS tikings “JI now perceive,” he says, “that I am 
ips of being fity-three years old—yet a man of another genera- 
. ton.” We forbear all mention of the private sorrows 
, a8 T begat that have come to enhance the political mischief— 
say 2 RHR thir appeal being rather to individual sympathy 
iow bringusi With the man than in aid of the objects for which 
ie issued bs ths paragraph is penned. The political features of 
jana esposaiid theeountry, he says, render day by day more difficult 
this he asf the completion of his large work on Brazil. “The 
tigable zeal, Wat of interest for such literary undertakings goes 
now printing] nd in hand with the want of credit and money 
n years OOl/fMl which invades the pacific Germany like a dreadful 
the work, Hi fe” The Chevalier states that he has placed his 
bestowed i Yhole fortune in this work—and its conclusion yet 





me, In bill quires an expenditure which these accumulated 

















at Paris WHS ues render it impossible for him to make. His 
ra, Who MU ect in writing the letter from which we quote 
_ History Hi 8 to obtain the influence of the party to whom 
vould ren 88 addressed in procuring purchasers for copies of 
*" anor te work in England. “I know,’ says the writer, 
* Painting » 








many of the great public libraries there and 























1 to say ‘merich private ones do not possess it ;” and he offers 
»pochs 4 deliver the copies, for the sake of its completion, 
+ to the AR ata great deduction of the subscription price—say 
po Lipp! "HS Wethind, or even more, if any one would at this 
> to Barocco Ronent 








lent purchase it.” A glance at the prospectus 
this work of Herr Martius and the late Chevalier 
pix will best show the extent and value of the 
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reduced price.—This is not the whole of the case. 
“Twenty-three years,” says the Chevalier de Mar- 
tius, “ I have conducted the ‘ Historia Palmarum.’ 
It is the greatest monograph ever written on a bota- 
nical subject; and my heart bleeds to think that I 
shall be prevented from bringing it to a close.” In 
this dilemma, he has determined on the sacrifice of 
his Bibliotheca Americana. “ It is, perhaps,” he says, 
“ the finest collection of rare books on America now 
in the hands of a private man,—as your Excellency 
may judge from the first pages of a catalogue of it 
which I take the liberty to inclose. * * No single 
Spanish or Portuguese fundamental work on the his- 
tory of America, is there wanting, in original editions 
or translations, with few exceptions.’’ This collec- 
tion of books the Chevalier is willing to part with for 
a moderate price—that he may obtain the means of 
completing his own; and the object of his letter is to 
have it brought under the notice of University and 
other public libraries and of private collectors. 

Some time since we amused our readers with a 
specimen of the facts which it is in certain quarters 
thought worth while to offer as intelligence in refer- 
ence to a matter of great public interest, the Expedi- 
tion in search of Sir John Franklin. The series of 
important intelligence is continued; and it is an- 
nounced as a significant event in the history of this 
Expedition that Sir J.C. Ross has actually “sent 
his only steamer into Aberdeen for some coals.” 
We beg our readers distinctly to understand that we 
are quoting—and that we assume the incident to be 
looked upon as significant because it is preceded by 
a preposterous flourish of trumpets. There is no 
doubt that this isa fact as well in the history of the 
Expedition as in the history and statistics of Aber- 
deen—if we could only weigh its exact value. Such 
as it is, our readers havé it—on the authority of a 
contemporary; but they will not expect many more 
such from us on any authority. Our readers are not 
historical homeeopathists——The pilot in charge of 
the Enterprise and the Investigator having returned 
to town, we may state that he has brought intelli- 
gence that all on board those vessels are in the best 
health and spirits. The Enterprise, contrary to ex- 
pectation, proves to be a faster sailer than her com- 
panion. 

The First Meeting of the local Committee for the 
reception of the British Association, on Wednesday 
the 9th of August, has been held at Swansea :—and 
the Members of the Axcheological Institute will 
meet in Lincoln in the week beginning Tuesday the 
25th of July—We are glad to report the spread 
of local associations for archwological research; and 
may mention, therefore, the recent formation of an 
Archeological Society in the town of Scarborough. 

On Monday last, a numerous assemblage of the 
members and friends of the Society for the Encourage- 
mentof Arts and Manufactures came together in John 
Street, Adelphi, for the purpose of witnessing the 
annual distribution of prizes to the successful candi- 
dates at the late Exhibition. The recent calamity 
in the Royal Family prevented the presence of Prince 
Albert—who was announced to distribute the re- 
wards; and his place was filled by the Marquis of 
Northampton. 

Mr. Field, the President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, held his annual conversazione on Tues- 
day evening last. Meetings of the kind have been 
held hitherto at the residences of the Presidents; 
but the numbers of the members increased so much 
that no ordinary house could receive them and the 
guests invited to meet them,—and therefore, in 
arranging the recent alteration in the house of the 
Institution special provision was made for these 
assemblages. On the present occasion, the rooms 
were filled with an extensive and interesting collection 
of scientific models and works of Art:—amongst 
which we may particularly mention Mr. Stephenson's 
wrought-iron tubular bridge of 400 feet erected at Con- 
way; a beautiful model, exhibited by Mr. Clarke, of 
the Great Britain steamer, full rigged and containing 
fac-similes of the engines, with the screw propeller 
complete, and working by means of condensed air, 
the whole weighing only one ounce; and the model 
of a folding boat, of which each side was made of 
two thicknesses of waterproof cloth, filled in on 
Captain Light's principle with very buoyant reeds, 
made nonabsorbent, and consequently rendering 
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the boat incapable of sinking even when full of water 


and even when partially torn by accident. The Ex- 
pedition in search of Sir John Franklin has been 
furnished with boats of this description, in order that 
they may be easily transported across the ice and 
may bear injuries which would destroy a wooden boat. 

Our contemporaries announce the recent death of 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. For the last few years, 
this gentleman has appeared before the public but 
sparingly as au author:—his most recent production, 
if we recoilect rightly, being an account of Her 
Majesty’s Progress in state to Scotland. But he 
deserves a high place in the annals of local literature 
for his graphic and delightful account of ‘The Moray- 
shire Floods.’ His best romances, ‘ Lochandu’ and 
‘The Wolfe of Badenoch,’ would have stood out 
in brighter relief had they come before, not after, 
Sir Walter Scott’s;—being powerfully written and- 
exciting a strong interest. Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
produced other works, besides the above; but we have 
named those by which he will be the longest remem- 
bered as an author. 


We have received from Dr. Carpenter a further 
note—in reply to our comment on his explanation 
of last week [ante, p. 533]. Thinking it possible, 
he says, that the question contained in the last sen- 
tence of our editorial remarks may give rise to some 
further notice, he requests us to insert the follow- 
ing brief statement of facts—which will, he thinks, 
be sufficient to explain what to us seemed still 
doubtful.— 

‘The Popular Cyclopedia of Natural Science’ [he says] 
now consisting of 2 vols. of Zoology, 1 of Animal Physio- 
logy, 1 of Vegetable Physiology and Systematic Botany, 
and 1 of Mechanics and Astronomy, originally appeared 
in quarterly parts or half-volumes. The Preface to the 
‘Zoology’ was published with the second part, completing 
the first volume; and has been issued, Dr.Carpenter believes, 
with every copy of that part, and with every copy of the work 
which has been bound up and sent out complete by the 
publisher. Rather more than a year ago, the publisher 
and chief proprietor of the series (Mr. Orr) commenced a 
re-issue of it in monthly numbers at a reduced price. It 
was not found necessary to reprint the ‘ Zoology’ for this 
purpose, and the re-issue was made from the stock in Mr. 
Orr’s possession, without any participation whatever on Dr, 
Carpenter’s part. He has not even seen a setof the numbers. 
Of course, if the Preface is not included in them, the fault 
must lie with the publisherand not with him ; and Dr. Carpen- 
ter thinks that any one who could impute to him a dishonest 
motive in keeping back a Preface inwhich there was nothing 
that he wished to conceal, and of which some hundred 
copies had already gone forth to the world, must have a 
remarkable ingenuity in discovering faults in the character 
and conduct of others. The ‘ Vegetable Physiology’ and 
* Botany’ came out in two separate quarterly parts or half 
volumes. As these subjects were toa certain extent distinct, 
Dr. Carpenter supplied a separate Preface to each, which was 
prefixed to the part and issued with it. Why the Preface 
to the ‘ Botany’ was not bound up with the volume when com- 
pleted, Dr. Carpenter has no idea, unless it was that the pub- 
lisher thought two Prefaces unnecessary. But Dr.Carpenter 
was entirely unaware of the fact until ten days since,—and 
could have had no motive for suppressing this Preface, of 
which also many hundreds had been issued in the original 
form of the treatise.—Dr. Carpenter admits that he had not 
been careful enough to acknowledge his obligations to the 
works of Lindley and De Candolle; but he believes that 
no fault of this kind can be fairly found with any other 
treatises in the series. 

The anniversary dinner of the members and sup- 
porters of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund took 
place at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Wednesday last; 
the Duke of Beaufort presiding, in the place of 
the Duke of Cambridge, — whose attendance was 
prevented by the death of the Princess Sophia. The 
donations on the occasion amounted to 800/,—and 
two legacies of 1007. each, from the late Mr. Boxall 
and the late Mr. Maclew, were acknowledged to have 
been received. We have no desire to stop the sources 
of charity, whereverthey may well up,—but we confess 
to a wish that we might sometimes divert the course 
of the stream. In the present case, we certainly 
desire that the current of benevolence which flows 
for the relief of theatrical distress might take a path 
at once more expansive and more real than one which 
feeds the interests of only a few in the name of what 
is now only a fiction. 


We have frequently had occasion to bring under 
the notice of our readers the abuses which have crept 
in course of time into the management of charitable 
trusts in England—particularly those for educational 
purposes. Scarcely any subject more imperatively 
demands, or would better reward, thorough inves- 
tigation by the legislature than this. A week rarely 
passes in which attention is not called to some special 
instance of such abuses. Most of our readers must 
have some knowledge of the Harpur endowment of 
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Bedford—from the circumstance of its having been ' 


brought before the public in a remarkable manner 
on one or two historical occasions—particularly on 
that notable election-scrutiny when Whitbread and the 
philanthropist Howard petitioned against the return 
of the corporation candidates, so well known in elec- | 
toral history. William Harpur was a native of Bed- 

ford, who, like Whittington, came a lad to London | 
to make his fortune—was successfiul—bccame lord 

mayor—received the honour of knighthood—and, | 
dying, bequeathed a large fortune to his native town | 
for the relief of the poor and the endowment of cer- 
tain schools for their education. The present income | 
from the investments of this estate is between 12,0007. 

and 13,0002; but it is so managed that the charity 

is in debt, and the administrators are proposing to 

close, provisionally, some of the schools—the gram- 

mar school and infant school—until the debts be 

paid ani the charity again solvent. It is said that 

the rents of the property are, through carelessness, 

suffered to fall into arrear; and it would seem that 

some of the salaries paid to the teachers are exor- 

bitantly high in comparison with others. The masters 

of the grammar school, for instance, besides their 

separate handsome residences, received for the year 

1846-7, 2,3471. 9s. 9d., all the other expenses of this 

cstablishment amounting to less than a thousand 

pounds. These salaries have gone on, and still go 

on, increasing. A thorough inquiry into the whole 

matter is needed. Has no reformer in the House of 

Commons time in these stirring days to look into 

such quiet but important matters ? 

We rejoice to find that the principles of the Me- 
tropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings 
of the Labouring Classes are beginning to be under- 
stood and appreciated and accepted by the classes 
for whose benefit the Society has been formed and 
labours. The Report read to the last meeting of 
the shareholders, held on Tuesday, states that the 
Metropolitan Buildings in the Old Pancras Road are 
now finished—and that out of 110 sets of rooms 103 
are let, and 94 actually occupied. The entire number 
of applicants amounts to 192—a few of whom only 
have been refused, in consequence of their references 
not being satisfactory. The applicants for the lower 
rented rooms have been more numerous than the 
buildings would contain. The directors further report 
that up to the present time they have not had a single 
default in payment of the rent, and that general 
satisfaction is expressed by the tenants with the extra 
comforts and accommodation afforded them.—It 
appears to be a condition of the charter granted to 
this Association, that one-fourth of the proposed 
capital fund of 100,000. shall be raised before the 
end of October next: and two hundred additional 
shares, it would seem, must yet be taken to enable 
the Society to continue its valuable operations in a 
satisfactory manner. There should be no difficulty 
in procuring these, when itis stated, in addition to the 
argument of the important moral influences concerned, 
that the return on expenditure already yielded by 
the buildings completed is 3. per cent. 

The Sydney papers mention the return to that 
capital, from an exploring voyage in New South 
Wales, of Mr. Kennedy, Sir Thomas Mitchell's 
Assistant Surveyor; whom, our readers may perhaps 
remember, Sir Thomas ordered to follow down the 
course of the Victoria to its mouth on his last expe- 
dition to Fitzroy Downs, Some anxiety had been 
felt by Sir Thomas when in England in March last 
to hear tidings of Mr. Kennedy :—and next week 
we will give our readers some particulars of his journey 
to the mouth of the river, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
from his own official report. 

We continue to receive letters and hints from a 
variety of correspondents enforcing the subject of 
the memorial recently presented to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury by the Camden Society—that of freer 
access to the valuable testamentary archives now 
hidden from inquiry in the Prerogative Office of 
Doctors Commons. “It was in December 1825,” 
says one, “that Sir Harris Nicolas dated the Preface 
to his interesting collection of Testamenta Vetusta; 
in which there is the following passage, still so truth- 
fully applicable to the present time : —‘ Nothing 
would have been so satisfactory as to have copied 
them’ (the wills) ‘from the originals: but the heavy 
expense and other obstacles attendant on such a pro- 





¢eeding rendered it absolutely impracticable; whilst 
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the total absence of everything like urbanity——even if 
a stronger expression be not merited—in the deport- 
ment of those with whom the public came in col- 
lision at the principal registry in the kingdom—that 
at Doctors Commons — deterred the editor from 
soliciting permission to transcribe or collate the wills 
here abstracted with such of the originals or recorded 
copies as exist there. The person who, when pe- 
rusing a will in that repository, has once experienced 
the rude manner of address to which the applicants 
are subject, and the still more insolent tone in which 


| it is sometimes uttered, must be endowed with an 


unusual forbearance if he subjects himself to such 
conduct when he can possibly avoid it.” The whole 
tone and bearing that pervade the office and the 
clerks in attendance is the more striking now than it 
was at the date of the above in 1825, when com- 
pared with the very marked civility and assistance so 
courteously and good-naturedly rendered by the gen- 
tlemen and attendants in all the Public Record oftices 
which of late years, by acts of the Legislature, have 
been thrown open on very easy and liberal terms to 
every person who wished to consult the documents 
which they contain. It is to be hoped that other 
literary societies will follow the example of the 
Camden, and press for the reform of this grievance. 
It is stated that very lately the Shakespeare Society 
were refused permission to take a collation of the 
Poet’s will.—There may be difficulties in the way 
which are unknown to the public;—but surely they 
cannot be such as may not be overcome by an en- 
lightened Primate and a liberal Parliament.” 

We are still without our usual report of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. Science and Art are tem- 
porarily deposed in France. The following is the sort 
of notice which the French papers supply in place of 
their accustomed summaries.—‘ May 15. This was 
one of the most uninteresting sittings that has been 
held during the last three months. Not a paper 
worthy of notice was presented. The public sitting 
was very short, and at its close the Academy formed 
itself into a secret committee."—-The Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, however, at a sitting 
last weck, awarded its prize for the essay on Scholastic 
Philosophy to M. Barthélemy Haureau. The notice 
of a solitary proceeding like this reads amid the din 
of the revolutionary strife almost like an anachro- 
nism.—An attempt is being made, nevertheless, to 
re-create the Institute in the spirit of the new move- 
ment and the hoped-for calm. The organic law 
of the Convention, which founded that body, had in- 
vested it with certain functions which have fallen into 
disuse under the monarchy. The Institute was to 
name yearly, out of a competition for the object, 
twenty citizens charged with the task of travelling 
to inquire into the question of agricultural progress 
in the departments of France and among foreign 
nations—and six members to make a similar inquest 
into various other branches of human knowledge. 
The Government has called upon the Five Academies 
to restore these intentions of the Institute to their 
original vigour, adapting them to the actual condition 
of France—and the Institute has responded to the 
demand by a counter-demand that ail the branches 
of human inquiry shall have the benefit of the rule.— 
A second resolution of the Institute revives another 
disposition of the Republican laws which accom- 
panied its creation, in the spirit of the reeommenda- 
tions which some of our correspondents are just now 
enforcing on the consideration of the scientific bodies 
amongst ourselves. Since 1816, the general sittings 
ofthe Institute, with the exception of a single annual 
general sitting, have been suspended; whereby for 
the Institute of the Convention has been substituted 
five separate academies linked together only by com- 
munity of title, locality and administration. The re- 
establishment of the unity of the Institute by the 
restoration of the sittings in common has been 
unanimously voted—and a committee is appointed 
to devise regulations for giving effect to the vote. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN,—Admission (from Eight o’clock till Seven), 1s.; Catalogue, 
ls. JUHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


THE EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY contains 
a SERIES of DESIGNS for SHAKSPEARE’S SEVEN AGEs, 
. MA R.A., made for Summerly’s Art-Manufactures, 
and to be executed in Porcelain by Messrs. Minton. The Catalogue 
of the Art-Manufactures now published with Twenty-four Pict 
+ ——— of three postage stamps, from Cundall’s, 12, Ol 
nd 








Season Tickets, at 5s. each, will be issued forthe 
OF MULREADY'S PAINTINGS, DRAWIN 
&e. to promote the formation of a NATI 
BRITISH ART, whick ! wu 
of ARTS, JOILN-STREET, ADELPHI.—Si 
each. Proofs of the Sonnet, Lithographed by Jo! 
are now ready for delivery to Subscribers of 2i. 28, 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLO 
THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION Is Now 
OPEN, at their Gatvery, 5, Patt Matt Kast, each Day, from 
Nine till Dusk.— Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. . 
3 GEORGE A. FRIPP, Secretary 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER Co; 
The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW Oppy 





. 


at their Gattery, Firry-rarer, Pane Mau. Adm: . 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretar ' 





ERUPTION OF MOUNT 2XTNA. 

NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT’s PARK, 
representing MOUNT ZZTNA, in SICILY, under three Axpects— 
Evening, Sunrise, and during an Eruption; and the INTERIOR 
of ST. MARK’s at VENICE, with two effects— 

During the latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform, Open 
from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twely 
pee 

NOTICE of PUBLICATION of the CATALOGUE of the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The New Bdition 
is now ready, with the following Illustrations:—The ELEVA. 
TATERIGNE Ut the GHEAT HALL saat the SEN eRe 

ERIOR of the EA ,» and the NEW 
THEATRE. ‘The Catal ~ NEW LARGR 





of ingenuity and interest, with References to more than G00 De. 


positors. Price 1s. 
The INSTITUTION, greatly enlarged, is OPEN Mornings ang 
E 48, including 8 y Evening.—Admission, 1s, ; 

Half-price. 











SOCIETIES 

Royat.— May 18.—The Marquis of Northampton, 
President, in the chair.— On a new case of the In. 
terference of Light.’ By the Rev. B. Powell. 

*On the Meteorology of the Lake District of Cum. 
berland and Westmoreland.’ By J. F. Miller, Ex, 
—The author has devoted nearly four years to the 
investigation of the quantities of rain falling in the 
lake districts of Cumberland and Westmoreland; and 
he commenced, two years ago, a set of experiments 
specially directed to ascertain the amount of rain 
deposited at great elevations above the sea, such a 
the summits of our highest English mountains, As 
the investigation proceeded, some remarkable results 
were obtained, which coming to the knowledge of the 
Royal Society early in last year (1847), the Council 
contributed a sum of money from the Donation 
Fund towards the current expenses attending thi 
inquiry,—of which the results are given in the present 
communication, comprising extensive tables of obser. 
vations relative to the quantity of rain in different 
situations within the above period of time. 





GEOGRAPHICAL.— May 22.—_W. J. Hamilton, Esq, 
President, in the chair.—This was the anniversary 
meeting for the election of officers, presentation of 
medals, and President’s address. ‘The Report of the 
Council was unanimously adopted. Gold medals 
awarded to Capt. Wilkes, U.S.N., and Sir James 
Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, were severally delivered 
to the Hon. G. Bancroft, the American Minister, on 
behalf of the former, and to Captain Rodney Mundy, 
the friend and representative of the latter. The 
President's address adverted to all the various events 
of the past year connected with the progress of geo- 
graphical science. 


Socrety of AntiquaRies.—May 25.—Sir R. 7. 
Inglis in the chair. The evening was devoted to 
the subject of Horology. Mr. O. Morgan exhibited 
a curious series of watches, including several from 
Nuremberg, usually known as “ Nuremburg eggs" 
being much in that form. The oldest mechanic 
contrivance of this kind for measuring the lapse of 
time, that we observed, was not earlier than the 
reign of Edward VI., or perhaps Henry VIII,— 
but this is a point that may be fairly disputed; 3 
they came down to a comparatively modern 
One of the most valuable specimens was of Fi 
manufacture, and was the watch which had actuall 
belonged to, and had been worn by, Louis XIV. fi 
was much larger and more cumbersome than severt 
watches of considerably greater antiquity. This rele 
is the property of Mr. Butterworth_—The reading 
was then commenced of a Dissertation, by Capt 
Smyth, on a very valuable astrological clock, 
has been for some years in the possession 
Society, but has wel till now attracted deserved 
attention. It is of portable dimensions, a circle d 
some eight or nine inches diameter, of the very early 
date of 1525, and capable of being set going 
performing all its duties at any hour. It seems 
the oldest clock known that can be put in motion # 
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gs to keep correct time. The explanation of the 


































































sITION details of this instrument was preceded by remarks 
el upon the antiquity of clocks in general, which are 
CLETY carried back by some to the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
aa tury. One of the most ancient on record had been 
{ up by an Abbot of St. Albans, but every trace of 
RS, ned long disappeared. It did not seem that strik- 
1S NOW ‘n¢ clocks were known in this country until about 
mies ap. 1250. One of the oldest of which any portion 
retary, remains was at Exeter, another at Wells, and a third, 
>LOURS, t up by Cardinal Wolsey at Hampton Court. Of 
he this last Only the face is left, the works being wholly 
cretary, * modern. The writer might also have instanced the 
clock at Launceston, with its singular and antique 
3 PARK, striking figures on each side of the face. This is un- 
THOR questionably as old as the reign of Henry VIII., as 
nd Night, js established by the costume of the figures. The 
rte reading of the rest of the paper was postponed. 
iB ot te Rovat Instirvr1oN.—May 12.—The Duke of 
ELEVA. Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Mr. C. 
LA z Newton ‘On Greek Archeology.’ Mr. Newton 
ak tommenced his lecture with the following general 
definition of Archxology. The memorials of races 
* wi hich it is the business of archeology to collect, to 
classify, to interpret, have been handed down to us 
— some in spoken language, in manners and in cus- 
toms—some in the form of literature and written 
documents of various kinds—some in the remains of 
ham sculpture, painting, architecture and the subordinate 
f the In- decorative and useful arts. Hence a complete view 
ll. ofthe archeology of the Greeks would embrace a 
of Cum. field of inquiry far too extensive for the limits of 
ler, Esq, time allotted to him; he should therefore confine 
ars to the himself to what was more within the scope of his 
ing in the own knowledge—“the consideration of that branch 
land; and of the subject which, treating of monuments of Art 
rameais and of the material productions of man generally, is 
t of Py conveniently designated the Archxology of Greek 
ny b Art.” In dealing with this varied subject, two chief 
se in [Pints would be selected—the visible or external 
‘in vetthe characteristics of Greek art, and the ideal or mythical 
aise subjects it represents. He commenced with the 
— former of these two points, giving a sketch of Greek 
nding this att—first, according to its geographical relations, 
h mmo then according to its chronological epochs. It took 
sof obser. fy Tt Wherever Greck civilization was planted, grew 
+ differen with its growth, decayed with its decay. In that cen- 
tral area—comprising Hellas, Magna Grecia, Sicily, 
the Archipelago, the coasts and islands of Asia 
‘lton, Esq, fj Minor, which may be regarded as the heart of true 
snniversay fq Hellenic civitization—all the most beautiful works of 
entation of jg Oreck art were produced; as the boundaries of this 
port of the wea were extended by colonization or conquest to the 
ld medak Indus, the Crimea, the Danube, aud Spain, we find 
Sir James J % inferior art more or less barbarous according 
y delivered to the proportion of the Hellenic element in the 
[inister, on J Population. The whole space of time during which 
ney Mundy, § Gteek art was produced may be conveniently 
ter. The tivided into four periods. The first, or archaic 
ious events ™ Petiod, from the earliest dawn of Greek civilization 
ress of ger fm ' the close of the Persian war, B.c. 478. The 
1 seond, from the close of the Persian war to the 
_ Sir RE teeession of Alexander the Great, p.c. 433. The 
sented third, or monarchial period of Greek history, from 
onhibi ‘ad the accession of Alexander to that of Augustus; and 
a = the fourth, or imperial period, from Augustus to 
eve 3 tine. He then proceeded to point out the 
pon | external characteristics of Art in these four periods; 
nag 7 showing how the scrupulous love of truth and intel- 
the by the ligent study of nature in the archaic school prepared 
er Vil way for the noble ideal style of Phidias; and 
ry ads 4 traced the gradual transition from the stiff, ungainly 
i pesid forms of the earlier artists to the life and the graceful 
t French ("SY Which we see in the sculptures of the Parthe- 
t “> ctuall ton—the consummation of Art in this great work of 
e XIV. ( s, and its modifications, not without symptoms 
‘een wee 6f decline, in the specimens which remain to us of 
pis rele Period, if not from the school of Praxiteles and 
The reading 12 —the great change of style attributed to 
by Capt Ysippus and his successors, and really resulting 
~7 which fy Lm the altered religious feelings of the Greeks, the 
pee of the n of monarchs during their lifetime, and the 
ted desert B yueqent prevalence of what may be called the 
is, a circle d portrait. This investment of individual like- 
> vey tes with divine attributes became henceforth the 
et going aim of the artist rather than the construction 
t seems to purely ideal types of divinities, and must be 





‘wunted as one chief causo of the mannerism and 








affectation of Art between the reign of Alexander 
and that of Augustus. After this last epoch, the 
inspiration of Art passed away under the degrading 
influence of military despotism and pantheism. The 
best original specimens of the sculpture of the period 
are the portraits of the emperors; the decline of Art 
after the time of Commodus becomes evident in the 
clumsy and crowded compositions of the sarcophagi 
and other monuments. 

After this outline of the external characteristics of 
Greek art, followed the consideration of its ideal 
subject matter. The interpretation of the motive 
and meaning of Greek art is essential not only to 
the understanding of the art itself, but also to the 
due appreciation of the Greek mind. What is com- 
monly called mythology, or the tradition of the myth, 
as recorded and interpreted in Greek literature, 
appears to ordinary minds but as darkness visible, 
an image distorted by the various media through 
which it is conveyed; but the traditions of the same 
myth in contemporary art, which we may call my- 
thography, enables us to trace out far more clearly 
and readily the expression of popular faith before a 
rationalistic philosophy had refined away its essence. 
Without mythography, as it is conceived, we cannot 
understand mythology. “The monuments of Art 
which archeology has collected, acquaint us with 
the mythography of many races, and thus through 
the comparison of visible objects made by the eye, 
enable us to compare that which is matter of thought, 
the religious idea conveyed in this sensuous form.” 

If we pass from the Elgin to the Egyptian Room 
we feel a contrast, a difference, not of forms merely, 
but of the thoughts suggested to us by those forms, 
To account for this difference we must not only com- 
pare the two races by whom these two styles were 
produced in regard to their original character and 
habits of thought, but recur to the primary sources 
of mythology itself. 

The earliest religious and philosophical teaching 
in pagan races generally was conveyed in the figura- 
tive expression of art and poetry, not so much from 
choice as necessity, from the imperfect develope- 
ment of conventional language and writing. The 
process by which the myth was thus, as it were, self- 
engendered out of the natural wants and question- 
ings of primeval man was probably common to pagan 
races generally. Its subsequent developement was 
affected very variously according to the mental quali- 
ties, climate and external circumstances of the dif- 
ferent nations; and it is thus that the myth, as repre- 
sented in their art and literature, becomes a standard 
by which we may measure their relative mental 
capacities and intellectual progress. The Greek 
myth, as it underwent the plastic influence of the 
poet and the artist, became a beautiful work of the 
imagination—a bond of sympathy between the 
Greek and all future civilized races. The myth of 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, and other less favoured 
races, remained, as it was from the first, the monstrous 
creation of a fancy unrefined by culture. It was the 
free and vigorous growth of art and poetry that 
emancipated the Greek myth from the thraldom of 
prescribed forms; it was the inborn sense of beauty 
and fitness in the Greek mind that in the construc- 
tion of their mythic types rejected, with a few excep- 
tions, those combinations which nothing but long 
association can make pleasing to the sight or the 
mind. As Greek poetry and art grew up inde- 
pendent ofall such influence as checked the growth 
of the Egyptian mind, the myth lost a hieratic and 
assumed a popular form. When once permanently 
recorded in sculpture and written poetry, it uncon- 
sciously underwent moditications not suggested by 
religious feeling but imposed to meet the conditions 
of Art. 

As we trace the history of the myth, these its 
modifications from external influences become more 
complicated. Poetry suggests new varieties to the 
artist—art to the poet—mythography and mythology 
re-act on each other—the figurative language of both 
becomes more subtle and. expresses fewer intellec- 
tual distinctions. As mirrors multiply light, so is the 
natural fertility of the Greek imagination quickened 
by these mutual reflections of its art and poetry. 
Types breed and increase, the love of novelty 
demands new combinations, and, as imagination 
becomes exhausted in the supply, these are sought 
for in the types of exotic deitics introduced by com- 








merce or conquest or in the revival of archaic and 
forgotten myths. The tradition of the myth sub- 
jected generally to these modifying influences of art 
and poetry was further changed by transplantation 
into different localities. The isolation and unwilling- 
ness to centralize, which is the characteristic of the 
Greek communities, led to endless local varieties in 
the common myth,—differences which are as peculiar 
dialects in the figurative language of ancient religious 
teaching. Again the exotic influences which must 
have been more or less in action from the first 
become very apparent after the conquest of Alex- 
ander in the fusion of Greek with foreign types of 
divinities,the result of the blending of races in the 
kingdoms formed by that monarch’s successors, 
This led rapidly to the motley pantheism of the 
Roman empire. In the art of the Augustan ageand 
subsequently we find many examp!es of these com- 
binations in mythography, sometimes treated with 
exquisite skill, as in the blended types of Bacchus 
and Cupid,—-sometimes monstrous anomalies, as in 
the well-known Diana of Ephesus. 

“These remarks on the Greek myth are offered 
rather as hints for their interpretation than as a 
matured scheme for their arrangement. A general 
history of mythic tradition can only result from the 
separate investigation of the individual myths—it is 
the sum of these biographies. Many of them we 
cannot trace to any intelligible origin. The cum- 
brous learning of the last century failed to prove 
their derivation from exotic or from esoteric sources 
—the ingenious sagacity of German criticism will 
scarcely divine how and when they were first engen- 
dered, Each myth is a separate thread—the whole 
system an intricate network. We cannot subject it 
to a strict anatomy, lay bare its tissues, and trace 
cach fibre to its insertion; but it is possible to learn 
something of the organic laws as well as of the ex- 
ternal circumstances which have influenced its growth, 
It is possible to compare the popularity of myths by 
noting the relative frequency of their recurrence in 
art and literature; to arrange their varieties locally, 
and in many cases chronologically, and to note the 
successive predominance of special influences in 
causing these varieties. 

“ With what success such a method of inquiry can 
be applied to mythology has been shown in the mas- 
terly dissertation in Mr. Grote’s ‘History of Greece’; 
how it can be further carried out in mythography it is 
the province of the archeologist to show. His part 
in the division of labour is to arrange the monuments 
of Greek art now extant as far as possible in chro- 
nological sequence and in geographical relation, and 
then on the base of this arrangement to enter on the 
mythical subjects which they represent. His task 
will then be one of interpretation. He must seek out 
the motive of each composition, the names and attri- 
butes of the beings represented by each figure or 
symbol. He must gradually master every phrase 
and idiom of the language of ancient art. He must 
read the expression of the mental qualities in the 
external form, he must appreciate that fine delinea- 
tion of character which the ancients called Ethography. 
Having acquired the intuitive sagacity which at once 
recognizes mythical affinities and distinctions, he will 
follow the history of the types by the aid of his chro- 
nological and geographical data. Art will be his 
guide to pursue the myth through all its windings 
and interpenetrations, its evasions and subterfuges; 
—as his eye pierces through its Protean disguises, his 
mind will learn to analyze and decompose its subtle 
combinations. He will discern under the poetic or 
sculpturesque garb of the myth the traces of its more 
ancient hieratic form, half obliterated like the original 
text of a palimpsest. He will separate off from the 
primary idea such peculiarities of treatment as are 
the result of the conditions of Art; he will distinguish 
the purely religious symbol from accessories chosen 
as a means of expression by the sculptor. He will 
detect the presence of an exotic element in the myth, 
and point out the probable sources whence it was 
derived. He will show how the streams of tradition 
flowing onward for a time in separate channels had a 
natural tendency to confluence as time and conquest 
broke down the barriers which divided races,—how, 
as the types of the earlier paganism were thus fused 
and blended, the language of Art, expanding with 
these new ideas, became not figurative merely but 
transfigurative, more copious but more obscure, 
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full of the barbarous corruptions of a pantheistic 


After offering some remarks on the influence which 
a more familiar acquaintance with the Greek myth 
would exercise over the modern school of ideal Art, 
enriching its allegories with those correct and copious 
forms of expression which so ennoble the poetry 
of Milton, Mr. Newton concluded his lecture with 
enumerating those branches of the Archxology of 
Greek Art which want of time had compelled him to 
leave unnoticed; such as the Palography of Vases 
and Coins, the great basis of all archzological arrange- 
ment—Structural Art—Decorative Art—and lastly, 
those miscellaneous antiquities which, though devoid 
of beauty to the eye, are yet, like the fossils of Geo- 
logy, instructive and capable of arrangement. 

At the end of Mr. Newton’s discourse, Mr. Fara- 
day called the attention of the members to an 
instance of base coining which had recently come 
under his notice. From a penny of the present reign 
a plaster mould had been made, and from this a 
leaden cast was obtained. This cast, when electro- 
typed with copper, presented a very accurate copy 
of the original coin. The fraud was detected by the 
copper surface having peeled off and left the leaden 
counterfeit uncovered. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
. Entomological, 8, P.M. 
Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly Meeting. 
Chemical, 8. 
. Linnean, 8. 
= Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 
. Ethnological, 8.—‘ On the People of Albania and other Parts 
of Greece,’ by James Henry Skene, Esq. 
Society of Arts, 8. 
. Society of Antiquaries, 8, 
yal Society of Literature, 4. 
tec half-past 8, 
Philological, 8. 
Astronomical, 8. 
Roya! Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. J. Fergusson ‘On Pro- 
gress in Architecture. 


FINE ARTS 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Or the portrait-painters of our day, there is none 
whose style is more simple and unaffected than that 
of Mr. Watson Gordon. His pictures are transcripts 
of nature, which all the resources of his art are made 
to subserve,—the art being always subordinated to 
the end in view. While the human form and face 
engage, of course, the chief part of his attention and 
skill, in all things that relate to what is termed the 
making-up of the picture his judgment and taste are 
alike conspicuous. He rejects the commonplace 
expedients and adventitious aids that form the re- 
sources of the ordinary portrait-painter. The hack- 
neyed column and curtain—the ill-proportioned and 
worse-drawn frieze and pilaster, or impossible balus- 
trade — the obviously folded Turkey-carpet table- 
cover——the immemorial sitter’s chair, and other 
platitudes of the painting-room—or the be-sattined 
lady, looking sentimental over a vase, a fan, or a 
rose—all these things Mr. Gordon shuns. Simple 
nature suffices for his purpose, and he accomplishes 
his task by throwing an honest and earnest feeling 
into his pictures. They are full of the modesty 
of nature. Take as an example one of the finest 
male portraits in this Exhibition—that of Sir William 
Newbigging, M.D.(71). Here all is repose and 
truth. It is of the highest class of his art. The 
Right Hon. Lady Elibank (214), with the exception 
of peculiarity of pose—and this may possibly be 
individual—is an excellent arrangement. The whole- 
length figure of The Right Hon. David Boyle, Lord 
Justice-General of Scotland (230), is a not less striking 
assertion of Mr. Gordon's powers :—but yet better is 
that of The Right Hon. Lord John Hay (322). In 
this the artist has so managed the introduction of 
nautical adjuncts—such as the deck and capstan, 
yards and gear, of a vessel—as to secure freshness 
and novelty without the sacrifice of breadth. 

Among many younger subject-painters, Mr. E. M. 
Ward has the merit of having made reputation in a 
department peculiar to himself. When we say that 
his forte is the dramatic, the term must not be under- 
stood here to signify the command of situation or 


the developement of story—Mr. Ward's is a power 


beyond these. His strength exhibits itself in the 
creation of character — bearing a relation in this 
respect to that of Hogarth. The study of the works of 
the latter has been apparently combined with a keen 
natural perception of character in the formation of Mr. 





Ward's style. This year his subject is selected from 
the page of Evelyn—and represents Highgate Fields 
during the Great Fire of London (416). Hither our 
author says he went, “as well as towards Islington, 
where one might have seen 20,000 people of all ranks 
and degrees dispersed and lying along by the heaps 
of what they could save from the fire, deploring their 
loss, and though ready to perish with hunger and 
destitution, yet not asking one penny of relief—which 
to me appeared a stranger sight than any I had yet 
beheld.”—-The calm and observant air of the indi- 
vidual who thus quaintly expresses himself is shown 
amidst a scene into which Mr. Ward has thrown 
many an episode to accumulate the interest; while 
the groupings and effects are enhanced by many 
admirable bits of satire and excellent and varied 
delineation of character. The study of the celebrated 
comedian in the Interview between Charles the Second 
and Nell Gwynne, as witnessed by Evelyn (587) is 
unquestionably the most complete realization of fe- 
male beauty that has ever issued from Mr. Ward's 
hands—while it has more than his usual refinement 
of character, and its execution is of an order which 
the painter will not find it easy to surpass, 

Of British artists resident in Italy, and enjoying the 
advantages which her various sites of picture traditions 
and picture examples are supposed to give, we have 
little to record that is satisfactory on the present occa- 
sion. We have already spoken of the misapplication 
of time in the study of mere costume and of the com- 
monplace incidents of Italian life. Mr. Penry Wil- 
liams’s largest picture here is 4 Scene near Oleavano, 
neighbourhood of Rome (495),—and merely presents 
a group of contadini, a mother and a child, in vulgar 
amazement gaping over the folio of a painter who, 
on an eminence in the mid-distance, is sketching the 
distant town. No very high theme this for the exer- 
cise of the inventive faculties! 4 Young Goatherd of the 
Campagna of Rome(47) and Italian Playmates (136) 
are yet less lofty fruits of long sojourn in the land 
of Raffaelle and of Michael Angelo; and the clever 
painting—the prettiness of execution and detail—but 
mark more strongly misapplication of means and 
contractedness of view. Nor has Mr. T. Dessoulavy 
done himself justice in his view of The Porta S. 
Giovanni, Rome (514). It is too hot and hard—and 
wants the modesty and amenity for which many of 
his landscapes have been remarked. On the Italian 
Peasants with Buffaloes (94) of Mr. C, Coleman— 
another resident in Rome —a fair -judgment can 
scarcely be pronounced, the picture being placed 
high. What can be seen of it, however, leads us to 
believe that it is one of the same class of subjects in 
which this artist delights, treated with improved 
powers. 

In favour of Mr, Furse—another Roman resident 
—a«an exception must be made. In his St. John and 
the Madonna (1257) he has given evidence of sound- 
ness of direction and healthiness of view; and the 
picture bespeaks study of both the theory and prac- 
tice of those amid whose works he lives. This, in 
addition to the ‘Christ blessing little Children’ 
which will be remembered amongst the oil pictures 
exhibited in Westminster Hall, shows both Mr. 
Furse’s zeal and ability in the historic walk.—Mr. 
Hook in his subject from Florentine history, derived 
from the pages of Giovanni Villani (445) has scarcely 
made the advance expected of him. 

Mr. George Patten’s Flora and Zephyrus (35) and 
Cupid taught by the Graces (200) are two of the few 
attempts at poetical illustration in this collection — 
and to such a task Mr. Patten brings a large amount 
of the requirements necessary. There is perhaps in 
his present pictures a less amount of that spirituality 
which distinguished the Dantesque scene exhibited 
by him on these walls some years ago. That he has 
not had the proper inducement to the repetition of 
such works is matter of regret—the tide of patronage 
having set in in favour of the genre school and of sub- 
jects appealing to our more common sympathies. 
Mr. Patten has again and again given proof that with 
due encouragement he has both the ability and the 
zeal necessary to yet higher performance. 

Desenzano, on the Lake of Gardo, Northern Italy 
(237), now remarkable asa scene of contest between 
the Austrian and Sardinian soldiers, is not less so in its 
treatment asa picture by M. J. V. De Fleury. It is 
brilliant without being gaudy. The Doubtful Pur- 


a ragged urchin deliberating on the sweets spi 
forth ata pastrycook’s window—by Mr. W, 

A small picture by Mr. W. J. Blacklock, On m, 
Golt (236), will well repay inspection for its truth, 

Two pictures of great merit form the lead 
attraction in the room properly devoted to archites. 
tural subjects,—placed here, it is presumed, for way, 
of space elsewhere. Whatever else they may log 
by this position, they gain the advantages of ]j 
and proximity to the eye.—Mr. A. Solomon has 4 
Ball Room in the Year 1760 (1249) — 

Now let the youth to whose ate place 

It first belongs the splendid ball to grace, 

With humble bow and ready hand prepare 

Forth from the crowd to lead his chosen fair: 

The fair shall not his kind request deny, 

But to the pleasing toil with equal ardour fly, 
This is one of the best representations of its clay, 
It has great amount and variety of character, exeg}. 
lent and well contrasted action, much refinement, 
and general promise of future improvement, Mr. 
Phillips's Scotch Fair (1261) is also excellent in the 
same qualities. It isa most characteristic scene of 
Highland manners,—painted with a vigour and dec. 
sion that prove the painter's readiness, while this faci. 
lity has betrayed him into nothing trite or vulgu, 
No. 134, by the same artist, is also worthy of notice, 

Of Mr. G. Harvey’s Blowing Bubbles—the Pas 
and the Present (648), we cannot speak in pris, 
It represents boys engaged in this hackneyed pas 
time in a churchyard—the Grey Friars in Edinburgh, 
we presume. That this picture has been selected as 
the principal Art-Union prize of the year is another 
argument in favour of that change in the system of 
selection for which we have so long contended; and 
on which we trust the Board of Trade—fully alive, 
we believe, to the mischief—will continue to insist as 
the sole condition of those exceptional rights which 
have been granted to this institution—Mr. Ansdel! 
has spread his canvas on great dimensions in a 
episode from the field of Waterloo, The Battle of tk 
Standard (585)—an ambitious effort, the energy and 
character of which would have been better seen ona 
smaller scale. 

The pages of Spenser's ‘ Faérie Queen’ have 
again supplied Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, the lately 
elected Associate, with two subjects :—The Contest of 
Beauty for the Girdle of Florimel—Britomartis w 
veiling Amoret (515)—and Idleness (279). Tn both 
these Mr. Pickersgill adds to his former qualities the 
attractions of an increased scale of colour—with 
what gain over the pure and often sculpturesque 
feeling formerly exhibited by this artist may be 
questioned. Reeollecting his last year’s picture of 
‘The Christian Church during the Persecutions by 
the Pagan Emperors of Rome,’ painted in the sober 
key which the subject required, we hesitate to assent 
to the change as an improvement. 

The Right of Sanctuary (619) is the best production 
of an historical class that we have yet seen from 
the hands of Mr. H. Pickersgill. A young noble 
who throws himself on the protection of the moat 
tery is rescued by the venerable abbot and othe 
inmates of the cloister from the summary revenge 
about to be inflicted on him by a group of mail-lai 
warriors who have pursued him to the precinets of 
the church. The design is excellent—the subduel 
hues of the colour are in accordance with the subject 
—the drawing is firm and solid—and a good histone 
style pervades the whole. 

Harvey demonstrating to Charles the First the 
Circulation of the Blood from the Heart of a Der 
(607), by Mr. R. Hannah, is one of those subject 
that dignify the exercise of the pencil—making 4r 
subserve in the promulgation of Science and of Truth 
Mr. Hannah has told his story with considerable 
power. The calm air and expression of the gre! 
speculator is visibly shaking the doubts which the 
face of the monarch betrays—while the Galens # 
the adjoining room exhibit the scepticism and indit 
ference which are the professional defence of an 
quated prejudice against new discovery. Mr. 
has executed his work in a bold and manly style= 
its originality being more striking even than its 
Dutch Yachting on the Zuyder Zee (174), is one of the 
successful sea-pieces of Mr. E. W. Cooke—™ 
W. Havell’s Bridge in Ruins on the River Anio 
Convent of Santa Cosimato (315) is an effective 
script—much better in point of sharpness 










chaser (131) is an excellent presentment in small of 


force than Stratford-upon-dvon (530) by the sain 
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In the miniature department, the palm, as of old, 
must be given to Sir W. Ross. The half-figure of 
Richard Durant, Esq. (790) is a first-rate work, quiet 
andunpretending inall respects—the modern costume 

to perfection as regards unobtrusiveness. 
Mrs. Durant (810), is one of the grandest of Sir W. 
Ross's works—Vandyke might have owned it. The 
portrait of H.R.H. the Duchess of Saxe Coburg (819), 
though not so fine a subject, is most delicately 
executed :—and that of Monk W. V. Millbank, Esq. 
(820) is an excellent resemblance. The Marquis 


of Ormonde (839) is a magnificent specimen of 
miniature painting. The Countess of March (838) is 


also such as none other than Sir William can pro- 
duce. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry King (845) is an 
example for those who desire to study how to paint 
nilitary portraiture. The Child gy Alfred Mont- 
gery, Esq. (828) is a personification of infantine 
beauty. 

Next in merit to these are Mr. Thorburn’s Pata- 
gonian portraits. Last year, we stated it as our opinion 
that increase in scale, while it is not itselfan excellence, 
does not contribute increased facilities for refinement 
in this department—and need not now repeat our 
remark. One of the most powerfully coloured of 
Mr. Thorburn’s present contributions is the whole- 
length of Miss Fitz Gibbon (755). The arrange- 
ment of the hues of the different draperies has 
here been made productive of much harmony. 
The head of the principal figure in the group of 
The Viscountess Downe and her Family (788) otters 
an example of great beauty: and Lord Arthur Her- 
vey’s Family (801)—a group of children—is a com- 
bination full at once of nature and of art. For the 
royal group consisting of The Queen, the Princess 
Helena, and the Prince Alfred (835), we can say 
little :—and there is a want of principle of light and 
shade in the whole-length of Viscount Downe (878). 
Miss Collinson (884) is a grandly designed picture 
ofa very Chinese-looking personage. Miss Hawley 
(900) is a good picture. The Lady Dorothy Neville 
(922) has not made an agreeable picture, because 
of monotony in the colour and a want of truth in 
the pose of the figure and in the arrangement of the 
drapery. 

Of Mr. Carrick’s miniatures of the poets William 
Wordsworth (856) and Samuel Rogers (890), the last 
is the best;—-perhaps because the ghostly and un- 
substantial and uncoloured look which the painter 
has imparted to both is best suited tothe latter. Mr. 
J. Simpson’s enamel of Mr. and Mrs. Webster (701), 
after the picture by T. Webster, Esq. R.A., is a good 
copy of a popular originai. The only oil picture by 
Mr. R. S. Lauder, a Mother and Child (751), has much 
talent. There is much of daylight look in Mr. A. 
Vickers's Watering Place on the Heath (807). 

Mr. L. Dickenson’s Portrait of his Father (864) is 
agood characteristic drawing of an old man’s head, 
done of the natural size and touched in a character- 
istic style. This and Mr. Eddis’s study of Arabella 
Maud Hopkinson (975)—a very excellent, artlessly- 
posed drawing of a child—are the two best drawings 
in chalk of the natural size inthe room. Mr. Alfred 
Chalon’s Portrait of Lieut. A. Wykeham (960) and 
that of An Officer of the 69th Bengal Native Infantry 
(1025) are the two most conspicuous military draw- 
ingshere. Of theatrical portraiture, the same artist 
has those of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, in the Cha- 
racters of Sir Walter and Lady Emeline Amyott, in 
‘The Wife's Secret (981),—and those of Madame Ro- 
bert Fechter and Mademoiselle Baptiste, in the Charac- 
ters of Antigone and Ismena, in Sophocles’ ‘Antigone’ 
(1013)—both done with his accustomed skill. 

If Mr. Jones “makes no sign” here among the 
Painters in colours, he makes us long to see trans- 

d into colours the subject of his drawing, Hun- 
garians towing Barges on the Danube against the 
Stream (973). This is a very animated and novel 
composition, recording an incident seen by the artist 
Meome recent travels. The towing is done (says a 
tote) by “ hundreds of horses, and their riders cheer- 


ing, cracking their whips, and exciting the animals 


tothe utmost.” All the figures are rushing to a 
‘ommon point; which has furnished the artist with 
a oecasion for a very novel composition. The Death 
4 Cleopatra (1018) is a scene from Shakspeare’s 
Ta—managed with much solemnity. Stwanilda, 
accused of Crime, is exposed tobe killed by Wild Horses ; 


the Animals (1017). This description furnishes an 
excellent incident, elegantly treated by Mr. Jones. 
The Crucifixion (1031)—offering a great contrast 
to all the foregoing—presents also a grand and im- 
posing effect, in which light and shade have been 
made to play very conspicuous parts, 

Miss A. Cole's portrait of Mrs. J. Waley (1030) 
is a tasteful drawing. Mr. Maclise’s designs for 
Shakspeare’s Seven Ages (990) are “ intended to form 
the border and centre of a plateau to be executed in 
porcelain.” They abound in fancy and in clever 
drawing. We take our leave of the pictures in the 
Academy this year with the notice of two admirable 
groups from the pencil of Mr. George Richmond— 
Two Daughters of the Bishop of London (1048), and 
Three Daughters of Thomas Gladstone, Esq. (1060). 
They exhibit Mr. Richmond's knowledge of form, 
graceful feeling, ability to read and record expression, 
and taste in combining all these in a picture. 

Fine-Art Gossir.—Mr. Richard Burchett, one 
of the Masters in the Class of Form at the School 
of Design, and previously a distinguished student 
of the school, delivered a lecture, illustrated by 
diagrams and drawings, on Friday evening in last 
week, ‘On the Studies of the Freehand Section of 
the Class of Form.’ After showing that these studies 
are necessarily common to the whole school, and 
directing the attention of the students to geometric 
principles as constituting the basis of all true know- 
ledge of form, the lecturer dwelt upon the supe- 
riority of the educated hand to all mechanical aids, 
and upon beauty and precision of line as being all- 
important objects of the studies of the class. He 
next considered philosophically the subject of beauty 
and form,—commenting on some of the erroneous 
ideas of beauty promulgated by various writers; and 
having adverted to the great importance of culti- 
vating that wsthetic faculty which we call taste— 
showing the approximation to a universal standard of 
beauty to be dependent on the extent of such culti- 
vation—he deduced from simple forms the qualities 
that constitute lineal and formative beauty. He 
then proceeded to direct the attention of the students 
to the value of the examples of Art used in the 
class as exemplifying the combination of beautiful 
lines in simple forms, the peculiar qualities and dis- 
tinct characteristics of various kinds of foliage, and 
the combination of lines in composition. 

The School, we rejoice to hear, is now constantly 
well attended ; and we understand that the conti- 
nuance of able and diligent students is to be encou- 
raged by the distribution of prizes for their best 
productions, and by giving to them a preference in 
filling up vacancies of masterships in the provincial 
schools. Government is manifesting a vigilant 
interest in the efficient agency of this nationally im- 
portant Institution. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade have recently become 
the Chairmen of the Committee of Management, 
and sanction by signature all its proceedings. The 
Committee holds its meetings at the Board of Trade; 
and consists, as now arranged, of the following mem- 
bers:—The Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, Presi- 
dent,—Ear! Granville, Vice-President, —G. R. Porter, 
Esq., and Sir Denis Le Marchant, Secretaries,—Staf- 
ford H. Northcote, Esq., Law Assistant,—J. G. Shaw 
Lefevre, Esq., Sir R. Westmacott, Ambrose Poynter, 
Esq., and G. Richmond, Esq.—The Senate of the 
University of London have lent to the school, for 
the delivery of class lectures, one of their spacious 
rooms in the building; and Mr. Redgrave and Mr. 
Townshend are about to commence a series of such 
lectures on Botany and Anatomy.—Mr. Redgrave has 
been appointed by the Committee at the Board of 
Trade to co-operate with Mr. Dyce in carrying out 
the objects of the class of Applied Design, —in- 
cluding flower-painting and the treatment of plants 
and foliage in ornamentation; and arrangements are 
in progress for the commencement of courses of lec- 
tures on the History and Principles of Art in relation 
to ornament. 

Yesterday and to-day have been and are selling 
the modern Dutch pictures the property of the late 
Sir Thomas Baring, which have been on view during 
the past week at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s. Of 
this sale we will give our readers some account in 
our next number. The pictures have been removed 





the is innocent, and is caressed, instead of injured, by 


from Stratton Park and Devonshire Place, 


There is a clever full-length portrait of Mr. George 
Stephenson, the celebrated engineer, now on view at 
Messrs. Graves’s, in Pall Mall. It is the work of 
Mr. John Lucas, and is by far the best portrait we 
have seen from his hand for a long time. It is 
an out-door picture; and contains a view of Chat 
Moss, the scene of Mr. Stephenson's early and tri- 
umphant labours, The figure is all in black; and 
the loose upper coat now in fashion has given a 
pleasing variety to the composition. The likeness is 
extremely good. The picture is to be engraved. 

A private view of a series of lithographs showing 
the costumes of the various tribes, portraits of ladies 
of rank, princes, and chiefs, views of fortresses, i 
cities, and temples in Afghaunistan, by James Rat- 
tray, Esq., afforded us another evidence of the 
advantage which society gains by the labours of 
those gentlemen in the military services who possess 
graphic talent. The facilities which come in their 
way enable them to make acquaintance with the hue 
and complexion of things that lie out of the ordinary 
path of the civil artist. This series of thirty litho- 
graphs by Lieut. Rattray evinces an eye for the pic- 
turesque, and no mean success as a draughtsman. 
To particularize would not be easy where there is 
an average amount of success in each example. 

We have before us a publication which will form 
a pleasant and useful companion to persons visiting 
Windsor Castle, and conveys a striking notion of its 
extent and magnificence to parties at a distance. It 
is a short descriptive account of the Castle, including 
a list of paintings to be seen in the state apartments 
and a brief account of the Chapel of St. George. The 
letter-press portion is far too short to serve as anything 
more than mere hints to the casual visitor; but it is 
illustrated by a variety of exterior and interior views, 
from steel plates—and above all by a panoramic view 
of the Castle, six feet in length, embracing the entire 
circuit of its walls, and folding into the little volume 
in portable fashion. 

A number of the friends and admirers of the Hero 
of Trafalgar have set on foot a subscription for the 
purpose of purchasing a series of eight pictures, by 
Westall and West, representing important events in 
the life of Admiral Lord Nelson; including that por- 
trait of himself for which he sat to Abbot—and to 
whose strong likeness Lady Nelson testifies in a 
letter quoted by Mr. McArthur, and also by Sir Harris 
Nicolas. These pictures are the property of the 
executors of the late Mr. McArthur,—and the sum 
demanded for their purchase is 500/. It is proposed 
that they shall be presented by the subscribers, when 
purchased, as an addition to the testimonials of 
Nelson's life and services existing in Greenwich 
Hospital—the Governors having consented to appro- 
priate an apartment fortheir reception, to be called 
“The Nelson Room.” ‘The pictures are on view at 
Mr. Hogarth’s in the Haymarket ;—where they will 
remain till the sum demanded is subscribed, 

Amongst provincial Art intelligence, we may men- 
tion that the foundation-stone of the temple for Dr. 
Jephson’s statue has been laid in the gardens at 
Leamington :—and that of the pillar to commemo- 
rate the visit of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, at 
Ramsey in the Isle of Man. 











































MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MR. W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S ANNUAL MORNING 
CONCERT, at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on THURS- 
AY, June 15th, 1848. To Commence at Two o'clock. ste— 
Madame Dorus-Gras, Miss Duval, the Mi Holroyd and Miss 
olby, Mr. Lockey and Mr. Latter. Solo Performers—Mr. W. 8. 
Bennett, Herr Molique, Signor Piatti, Messrs. Hill, Williams, 
Baumann, Platt, and Howell. The Orchestra will on the 

ndest scale. Conductor, Mr. Lucas. Tickets, 108. 6d. each ; 
) Pome Seats, 15s.,to be had of all Musicsellers, and of Mr. W. 8. 
Bennett, 15, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. 


EXETER HALL. 

MR. SURMAN (Conductor of the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society) has the honour to announce that a GRAND PERFORM- 
ANCE will be given in the LARGE HALL, on FRIDAY EVI 
ING, June the 16th, 1848, for HIS BENEFIT, when will be 

rformed, for the First Time at Exeter Hall, Haydn's Deseri 

torio, ‘THE SEASONS.” Prinei: v erformers— 
Birch, Miss A. Williams, Miss B. Birch, Miss Stewart, Miss E. 
ters, Mr. Lockey Benson, Mr. T. 


Misses 











. Mr. . The 

and extensive scale, consisting of nearly Five Hundred Performers. 
pa mee — — [~~ in - Area, i, iy ol s 
splendi ortrait of the Composer, proof copy on india 
engraved on steel by J. Thompson; Tickets, cA each; Reserv 
Seats, in the Gallery or Area, 5s.; Seats in the Orchestral Galleries, 
ls. each, To be had of the principal Musicsellers; of Mr. J. Bor- 
man, No. 3, Leadenhall-street ; Mr. Tomlin, 32, Charing-cross; 
Mr. Cahan, 371, Strand, next to Exeter Hall, and at No. 9, Exeter 
Hall (Entrance in Exeter-street), where a Plan of the Room may 
be seen. Books of the Words, with a Portrait of the Composer, 1s. 
each, to be had in the Room on the Evening of Performance. The 
Doors will be Opened at Six, apd the Performance commence at 





Seven o'clock, 
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THE LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER 
HALL, will perform Haydn’s Oratorio‘ THE CREATION,’ on 
FRIDAY EVENING, June 9, 1848, in Aid of the Funds of the 
EARLY CLOSING ASSOCIATION, Principal Vocal Performers 
—Miss Birch, Miss A. Williams, Miss E. Birch, Mr. Lock 


OCKEY, 
Mr. Leffler, and Mr. H. Philli Leader, Mr. H. Blagrove. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Surman. The h 


nd and Chorus will be on a most 
extensive and efficient scale. Tickets, 3s. each ; Reserved Seats in 
the Gallery, 5s.; Reserved Central Area Seats, 5s.; in the Orches- 
tral Gallery, 14s.—may be obtained of ene pexectoel Musicsellers ; of 
Mr. Borman, 3, Leadenhall-street ; Mr. Tomlin, 32, Charing-cross; 
Mr. Cohan, 371, Strand, next to Exeter Hall; at 9, Exeter Hall 
(entrance in Exeter-street); and of the Committee of the Early 
Closing Association, 355, Strand, W. 8. AUSTIN, Hon. Sec. 


Ancient Concerts.—At the Seventh Concert the 
selection from ‘ Saul’ would have been interesting, 
but for the barn-version of some among Handel’s 
grandest inspirations given by orchestra and chorus. 
It is idle to talk of this or the other evening of 
the week being unfavourable to attendance; the 
cause of its diminution lies in the deterioration of per- 
formance at a time when every other musical body 
has advanced. How can it be expected that aristo- 
cratic ears will be bored by such a cacophony as was 
made in ‘Gird on thy Sword,—when Mr. Hullah’s 
five-hundred are singing ‘ Wretched Lovers’ to per- 
fection, at a fourth of the price? The duct and 
chorus ‘ Marvellous things did he,’ from Dr. Boyce’s 
installation anthem, furnished another proof of what 
we have always suspected—namely, that in the style 
which they attempted the English composers of the 
eighteenth century were as far in advance of our con- 
temporaries as its Sir Joshuas exceeded the crowd 
of clever persons who now-a-days exhibit portraits 
“ painted with ease.” We were disappointed by Miss 
Lucombe’s singing of ‘Gratias agimus.’ Before she 
left England, this lady displayed a feeling for style, a 
clearness and spirit in articulation, and a readiness of 
voice, which, as we said not along ago, made so much 
good matériel towards a singer. ‘The want was that of 
such thorough and substantial vocal training as enables 
a Malibran, a Persiani, or a Lind to smooth and con- 
nect the unpleasing or heterogencoustones of an organ 
originally unequal or deficient in certain qualities. — 
This want does not seem to have been supplied. 
Increase of confidence and ambition was shown,— 
but not an increase in the perfections adverted to as 
desirable: hence Miss Lucombe’s singing had an 
ambitious and unrefined air, which would seem to 
predicate that the lady has not spent her time in the 
south to the best advantage. Let us hope that she 
will prove us to have been in the wrong, on future 
occasions, 


Puitnarmonic Concerts.— Miss Kate Loder's 
performance of Mendelssohn’s first Concerto was 


“the feature’? of the Sixth Concert. It claims 
record as the best exhibition on the Pianoforte by 
an Englishwoman that we recollect; and did 
herself and her instructress, Mrs. Anderson, very 
high credit. The Concerto is one to task the strongest 
man. It was written in the first burst of its com- 
poser’s success, to give vent to a vivacity of spirit 
and executive power which then had apparently 
no limit. So magical was the etfect of Mendels- 
sohn’s playing of it as to place every successor at a 
great disadvantage. Nor has it been performed with 
anything like due effect for many years. Few women 
can do justice to Mendelssohn’s concert-music in 
public: since a steadiness in fempo, a firmness of 
finger, and a strength of wrist are demanded, which 
are only to be found exceptionally and at very long 
intervals. All this makes Miss Loder’s performance 
doubly meritorious. Her execution was beautifully 
neat and easy; her ¢empi in the three movements were 
correct (the molto allegro being taken with that ex- 
treme rapidity which it requires the utmost command 
to maintain), the expressive passages were felt, and if 
less fully expressed than they might have been, still 
excellent from the total absence of the affectation 
with which we have been surfeited by the players of 
the spasmodic school. Miss Loder, too, repeated the 
finale when universally called upon without the 
slightest appearance of distress. In short, this Con- 
certo proved that we have another English executant 
of the highest class. It rests with the young Lady’s 
self to maintain and improve her position;—and as 
we have more than once had occasion recently to 
observe, our female professors show an ambition for 
progress which we should be glad to see more gene- 
rally acted on. For instance, we could not but ask 
ourselves, while hearing the overture to ‘Parisina,’ 
—an early work by Mr. W. S. Bennett,—how it has 
chanced that a composer who could write such an 








early work has advanced so little beyond it—nay, | 


of later days has stood entirely still? That the 
much-complained-of wrong and injustice done to 
“ native talent” are of “ native talent’s” own making 
we must continue to repeat so long as facts like the 
evidences which this same Sixth Concert afforded,— 
the recollections of Miss Kemble and Mrs. Shaw 
and of their triumphs, and the brilliant career open- 
ing for Mr. Reeves come before us. For some unex- 
plained reason, Mr. Lucas conducted Mr. Bennett’s 
overture; by no means to the advantage of the work. 
In the second act Mr. Blagrove played one of Dr. 
Spohr’s violin concertos. The singers were Madame 
Dorus-Gras and Signor Salvi;—with regard to whose 


performances we shall but say that three namby- | 


pamby airs by Donizetti in one Philharmonic scheme 
are just three too many. We are aware of the 





Hermann led the Quartetts. Tere, by Pw 
may call attention to the next meeting of the Beet 
hoven Quartett Society, one act of which is to he 
voted to the music of Mendelssohn—the Announce. 
ment emphasizing a comment which appears in 
another column. 

We must briefly mention the benefit Concerts of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Seguin and of Malle. Coulon, At 
the latter, M. Rousselot’s clever pianoforte Septuor 
was one of the attractions of the programme, "Then 
the second of Mr. George Case’s Soirées, in which My 
concatenation” of Concertinas represents the orches. 
tra, has been given :—also the first performance a 
the Hanover Square Rooms of Herr Lenschow’s bang 
to which he gives the somewhat hybrid appellation 
of the “ Germania Society.” This, among other “cy. 
riosities of music,” was to perfurm Labitsky’s Tunnel 


difficulty of managing highly finished singers (such | Va/se, founded upon the astonishment of the com. 
universal geniuses as Madame Viardot-Garcia and | poser at our London “wonder of Art.” But “whaty 


Miss Kemble who have the command of four lan- 
guages and as many styles making the exception); 
we know, too, the threadbare state to which ‘O cara 
immagine’ and ‘Non mi dir’ and other approved 
classical Italian songs) have been worn; nor do we 
forget that most modern scientific writers of later 
day—by their most unscientific contempt of vocal 
convenience are shyly approached by vocalists. But 
there is a repertory of older date—never wisely 
approached without success—which it is as delightful 
to sing as to hear. The music of Handel, Gluck, 
the great Italians of the last century, &c. &c., are 
legitimate vocal alternatives for foreign use at a 
Philharmonic concert ; not the instrumental scenas 
of Spohr, Weber, or Marschner,—and assuredly not 
the now faded and never fresh frivolitics of Bellini 
and Donizetti. Much is it to be desired that the 
Directors would take our counsel to heart, if they 
would wind up their season with “a trot for the 
avenue.” 





Concerts oF THE WEEK.—Mrs. Anderson's Con- 
cert was a brilliant and crowded meeting; the lady 
playing her best in Beethoven's Concerto in E flat, 
and the singers of the Royal Italian Opera assisting 
her—also Madame Dorus-Gras, with her best voice 
and airiest execution (making only the seventh 
prima donna now in London !), and Signor Piatti and 
M. Sainton as solo instrumentalists. 

The concert of Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper 

was highly creditable to the taste of its givers. The 
first act, devoted to the music of Mendelssohn, con- 
tained some compositions hitherto unheard in Eng- 
land, First came a Psalm for mezzo-soprano solo and 
chorus, written for a collection of sacred music pri- 
vately printed. Two of the movements are simpler 
in structure than most of Mendelssohn’s sacred com- 
positions ; the third is one of those admixtures of solo 
and chorus which no modern writer has managed so 
well as he—and in which constructive power exercised 
on a simple phrase derives an effect (as sometimes 
happens in Handel's. choruses*) from the very sim- 
plicity, by means of repetition. Mr. Sloper performed 
the Serenade and Allegro giojoso, Mendelssohn's forty- 
fourth work and last concert-piece for pianoforte solo. 
This, we believe, has not hitherto been played in Eng- 
land; and in interest and beauty it falls below the 
two Concertos and the Rondo in B minor—yet the 
close of the Serenade and the treatment of the allegro 
bespeak the master. It was well given. Miss Pyne 
and her sister sang two Duetts which were new to us, 
—the first as wild and simple as the two-part setting 
of Burns's - 
O wert thou in the cauld blast. 
Mr. Lockey gave ‘ By Celia’s arbour’ in his best 
fashion—Miss Dolby, ‘O rest in the Lord’; and the 
selection closed by two unaccompanied four-part 
Songs, in which the contralto and the tenor were 
joined by Miss Wallace and Mr. W. Seguin. So 
much interest, we repeat, is rarely given to that 
farrago of heterogeneous music—a benefit concert. 
We were glad also to hear Bach’s triple Concerto in 
D minor, excellently played by Mr. Sloper, MM. 
Benedict and Halle. 

The fifth mceting of the Musical Union was prin- 
cipally remarkable for Beethoven's pianoforte and 
violoncello Duett in a major, played to perfection by 
the last-named pianist and Signor Piatti. Herr 

* That illustration may not be wanting, let us point to 
the examples, ‘To Thee cherubim,’ in the Dettiugen ‘Te 
Deum,’ and ‘ ‘fle dead shall live,’ in Dryden's ‘ Ode.’ 


not in a name” ?—may be well asked by those who 
M4 ’ 


| turning over the very spare catalogue of new foreign 





music, there find ‘ Les Barricades’ mentioncd as the 
newest valse of Strauss! 

Neither has there been wanting music at Exeter 
atl. Mr. Hullah’s choralists have repeated ‘ Acis 
and Galatea’ (Mr. Whitworth for the first time singing 
the Polyphemus) and ‘The Walpurgis Night’ of 
Mendelssohn, with a sort of interchapter (as * The 
Doctor’ had it), in which Mr. Reeves sang ‘ Adelaida’ 
and Herr Hallé played certain of the Lieder ohn 
worte.—The Sacred Harmonic Society last evening 
gave ‘ The Creation,’ with Miss Lucombe as soprano, 
The lovers of classical and serious music have now 
an opportunity of gratifying thcir tastes once a week, 
or thereabouts, by oratorios, &c. fairly performed. A 
like choice, we believe, has not been afforded to the 
amateurs of any other European capital—Berlia, 
with its Sing- Academie, not excepted. Add to this, 
that the standard of performance in England is 
surely and progressively rising. 


Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—tThe following 
paragraphs may he read as so many illustrations 
of national humour.—The French musical journals 
continue filled with plans for “ organization” —with 
demonstrations expressing confidence in the new 
order of affairs and announcing the utter ruin of 
Art—with advertisements of fresh emigrations to 
England; and with anecdotes which must appear rue- 
fully whimsical to persons in any way conversant with 
“French of Paris.,.—Who was there, for instance, 
that attended the Bonn Festival and heard not of M. 
Elwart’s red-hot zeal and indignation because some 
manifestation was not there made in honour and 
glory—not of the Rajah of Sattara—not of the Cham 
of Tartary,—but of another potentate, at least as get- 
mane to the Beethoven Fest as they—his ex-Majesty 
Louis Philippe? “ His feuilleton,” the angry Pro- 
fessor declared aloud, “ should talk to Europe of the 
insult of such a silence!”—and talk it did, in the 
warlike fashion promised, though probably to a some- 
what smaller audience. Well, this same loyal M. 
Elwart has just been concocting, for “the Ides of 
May,” a Republican Te Deum, and Hymne @ la Fra- 
ternilé, with an accompaniment obbligato (as before) 
of “talk” in the feuilleton in praise of his “ zeal and 
disinterestedness.”—And here is a notice in the Ga 
zette Musicale which is worth translating literally -— 

After the days of February, M. Louis Lacombe composed 
with enthusiasm a Cantata in three parts on the magnifi- 
cent words of M. Barthélemy. — This Cantata was to be 
executed at the Thédtre de la Nation—the directors had 
promised it—many journals announced it : and all this two 
months ago! Tired with so long an expectation, M. Louis 
Lacombe has thought it his duty to withdraw bis score 
but he is anxious that it should be known why an artis 
desirous of worthiiy singing words of peace and concord, 
calculated to attach hearts to the young Republic, resigrs 
himself to keeping silence against his will. 

The Miller of Kennaquhair’s comment upon the 
euphuism of Sir Piercie Shafton: “ Brave words— 
very brave words—very exceedingly pyet words” — 
would most fitly, we think, describe M. Elwarts 
“zeal and disinterestedness” and the enthusias™, 
duty and resignation of M. Louis Lacombe. At a 
moment when “organization” and “ progress” a 
catch-words in every one’s mouth, are we imper 
tinent in pointing out to musicians of all countries 
how much their code stands in need of revision as 7 
gards the morals of uttered and published language 
They do not, it is true, act upon the venerable diple 
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ms matic maxim of “ Speech being given to conceal their 
ay, we thoughts” — because, alas! it is too generally and 
> Beet. transparently evident that among them speech is em- 
he de. ployed, with a most utter disregard of consistency, to 
ounce. sdvance their self-interest or (adopting the other 
ars in diplomatic formula) to “increase their consequence 
and strengthen their connexions.” We have too 
certs of ten to lament their want of moral courage :—why 
m. At must we, also, so often have to complain of their 
Septuor excess of im-moral self-assertion ? These things must 
Then be amended ;—or “ organization and progress” might 
hich “a gs well not be talked about. The profligate life and 
orches. yenal ambition of old too largely chargeable on the 
ANce at musician were bad enough—yet hardly worse than 
"s band, the new-fashioned sentimental hypocrisy which as- 
lation [i gumes everything save the consistent practice of self- 
her “cy. gucrificee 
Tunnel We adverted last week to the engraved likeness of 
he com: thecomposer of Elijah, after Prof. Hensel’s picture. 
“what's Our musical readers will be glad to learn that they 
ose who, mayexpecta yet more faithfuland agreeable portrait of 
+ foreign Mendelssohn ere long—in an engraving from a portrait 
das the [i jy Prof. Magnus, of Berlin (the artist to whom 
ye owe the most satisfactory likeness of Madlle. 
t Exeter lind). The original was painted some few years 
ed § Acis ago, and remains in Germany ; but we have seen a 
e singing copy, recently executed, which is now in London,— 
‘ight’ of and can warrant its great beauty and general fidelity 
as ‘The [i toa countenance not the least charm of which lay in 
\delaida’ J i's singular mobility of expression. In such cases, the 
‘der ohne wlection of a single look becomes difficult ; but in 
evening this, Prof. Magnus seems to us to have been singularly 
| soprano, (j fortunate—From the Master we pass naturally to 
ave now [ his music,—since they were one. Whether we touch 
ea week, JM upon portraits painted for England or on the pro- 
rmed. A [i grammes of concerts given during the busiest week of 
ed tothe [i the London season,—we are justified in drawing a 
—Berlin, J comparison betwixt English and German modes of 
1 to this, JJ honouring genius. It did not consist with our 
ngland is {J manners to give the Artist crosses or gold keys 
when living,—to receive him with torch- processions, 
—to lament him with theatrical funeral ceremonies : 
following fj —but thelove professed during his life does not disap- 
‘ustrations [j pearfrom amongst us so soon as there is no longer any 
| journals sifglorification to be got by professing and sympa- 
n’’—with (thing, We English donot in March “ write down” 
the new [the Idol whom we “ pedestalled in print’’ the pre- 
or ruin of vious June:—and while our “‘Cousins” are painfully 
rations to [tying to prove that Herr This and M. The Other are 
ppear rue the musical geniuses of the century, we are simply 
sant with {ad consistently carrying out the professions which 
- instance, fj ¥e made when Mendelssohn was alive—and now, as 
not of M. 9 thea, maintaining that he was the greatest musician 
ause some fo his time—in some branches of Art the greatest 
onour and fm Suce Handel. 
the Cham The American journals are in “a flame” with 
rast as get- fj Mazement, personal imputation, and distress at the 
oa- Majesty hulure of the Italian Operas in New York. After 
angry Pro- having given a strain or two of French republican 
ope of the JM tetorie, a burst of Transatlantic fine language would 
Jid, in the [ly have completed the full harmony, But our 
toasome- J hbours must not think that they have the “ whim- 
e loyal M. fj Salities” of criticism all to themselves,—and we must 
he Ides of bare a word with a friend at home.—A correspondent 
c ala Fra- {8s favoured us with a communication—apropos of 
(as before) the recent performances of ‘ Jephtha’_pointing out 
; zeal and [i te loss of effect to Handel's Oratorios by their not 
in the Ga- fj *ing performed in costume.— 
literally :— — Oratorios of Handel [says our ingenious friend] are 
amatic Poems set to music. Few of them will perhaps 
be compoust wnit'of stage exhibition like * Acis and Galatea ;’ yet I 
the by 4 think their effect in the concert-room would be more per- 
a did the singers appear in costumes somewhat suitable 


d all this two 


ion, Mim (ytter affticting himself with describing the toilettes 
vhy an ait (8 Hamor (Miss Williams), Storge (Miss Duval), and 
and concert thove all, “the black ball-room dress” of Zebul “the 
ublic, resist® Mbandy soldier,” (Mr. Phillips) — 
Is it beyond the inventive powers [he continues] of the 
t upon the J§**titorious revivers of Handel to devise some intermediate 
ave words— between the costume of the stage and the ordinary 
ords— oncert-room dresses for these Oratorios, so that while his 
et W 7 5 is delighted the eye and taste of the beholder may not 
M. Elwarts 9% displeased? I have observed persons in Exeter Hall 
enthusiasm, ##*8ing the music of ‘Sampson' and ‘ Judas’ whose personal 
nbe. Ata ce and whose tones of voice (however musically 
2 are es ing), were almost in contrast to the characters of those 
rogress nrlike heroes, 
» we imper i e need not, assuredly, comment on the above, save 
all countries y asking, What is to be made of chorus, orchestra, 
evision as © aim ductor, &e, &e., under such an idea of what “ is 
od language: Pg"? But we recommend the question for the 
erable diple 





othe characters of the piece,—at all events in dresses not 
‘iseonsistent with those characters. 




































































adjustment of the purists and of those whose love of 
, Art is “ nothing if not traditional.’ 
Ere we have done with nationality, we must 
announce a proclamation which has appeared on 
the hoards and dead walls, side by side with Cre- 
morne and Vauxhall advertisements and Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s challenge to Mr. Cobden. In this the English 
dramatic authors and actors are distractedly called on 
to “ Petition! Petition! ! Petition!!! the throne for a 
division at least of the exclusive patronage so liberally 
bestowed on foreigners, to the destruction of native 
talent.” The avatar of M. Alexandre Dumas (to 
“mount” his two-nights’ drama of ‘ Monte Christo,’ 
unaided by MM. Fiorentino and Maquet) and the 
appearance of the Palais Royal Company, by way of 
closing the season of that most liberal of managers, 
Mr. Mitchell, have elicited this “groan” and the prayer 
for restriction with which it concludes. Of course, the 
socks and buskins by whom the document is put forth 
are satisfied that, supposing these wicked French 
actors were allowed to starve at home, their own 
steps would be followed—their own cothurni dignified 
by the Golden Spur! and honours more popular and 
profitable. It were needless again to enter into the 
statistics of their present gains,—to discuss the morbid 
anatomy of “ the star system,”—to declare that these, 
Jess than ever, are times when 

John and Mistress Bull from ale and tea houses 

can be forced theatre-ward to see what does not 
entertain them, But, as “an ounce of example is 
worth a pound of precept,” it may not be altogether 
useless to treat our dolorous dramatists desiring (as 
a Drury Lane manager put it not long ago) “ to 
resuscitate the precarious state” of the stage, to a 
sors which we turned up a day or two since in 
Fielding’s works. It is part of the dedication of his 
‘ Intriguing Chambermaid’ to Kitty Clive,—the date 
1773.— 

“ It is your misfortune,” says he, ‘to bring the greatest 
genius for acting on the stage at the time when the factions 
and divisions among the players have conspired with the 
folly, injustice, and barbarity of the town to finish the 
ruin of the stage, and sacrifice our own native entertain- 
ments to a wanton, affected fondness for foreign music, 
and when our nobility seem eagerly to rival each other in 
distinguishing themselves in-favour of Italian theatres and 
in neglect of our own.” 
O most honest and national dedicator! How came 
it to pass that so plain an Englishman omitted to 
acquaint “the town” that this same ‘ Intriguing 
Chambermaid’ was but a vulgar paraphrase of ‘ Le 
Dissipateur’? And can we forget that to this ruin 
succeeded the reign of the Phenix Garrick,—then 
that of the Kemble dynasty, &e. Ke. &c.? There 
are rebuke for the foolish and consolation for all such 
as are really discouraged in the above reminiscence 
which we need not further “ improve.” 
Thus much by way of illustrating our very strange 
times-We must devote a line to recording the 
death of M. Yaniewicz, announced by our provincial 
contemporaries. Though twenty years or more have 
elapsed since this gentleman retired from “ the pro- 
fession,” he is not forgotten as a sound and classical 
violin player,—and, if we mistake not, as one of those 
who took an active part in the establishment of the 
Philharmonic Society. 





MISCELLANEA 


London Stone.—On the bank of the Thames near 
Staines, at the very extremity of the county of Mid- 
dlesex, close to Shire ditch, which divides that county 
from Bucks, stands “London Stone” — marking 
the western boundary of the city of London on the 
River Thames. The stone itself is very small, and 
appears to have been placed on the pedestal whereon 
it now stands in 1781, by SirWatkin Lewis, Knight, 
Lord Mayor. On the north side of the pedestal is 
this inscription. — 

The ancient stone above this Inscription is raised upon 


this pedestal exactly over the spot where it formerly stood, 
inscribed :— 


**God preserve ye Citey of London. 
A.D. 1285.” 


How this stone has stood for a period of 563 years is 
wonderful, considering its unprotected state; and I 
earnestly hope that the Lord Mayor of the rich and 
powerful city of London will soon take steps to secure 
the venerable relic. ‘The ground on which it stands 
is private property ;—-why do not the wealthy citizens 


for the preservation of the stone? The city arms 
are still visible on it,—but the original inscription is 
nearly effaced. The dagger is yet clearly to be seen 
on the stone: but I fear that Sir Watkin Lewis has 
committed an error in making the date 1285,—that 
is, if the opinion that the dagger was first introduced 
into the city arms in the reign of Richard IT., on the 
death of Wat Tyler, who was killed in Smithfield 
on the 15th of June, 1381, be a correct one. If 
the date of 1285 was on the stone in 1781, as re- 
corded by Sir Watkin Lewis, it is clear that the 
dagger was on the city arms ninety-six years before 
Wat Tyler's death, and was used in the reign of the 
first Edward. I cannot help thinking, however, that 
the date should have been 1385. If any of your 
readers could explain this discrepancy it would give 
great pleasure to, 


Staines, June 1. R. H. 


The Electric Telegraph Company.—Having observed 
from time to time in your journal the various addi- 
tions connected with our telegraph, it may not be 
uninteresting to record the recent improvement I 
have made in this branch—reducing the expenditure 
of battery power to one-tenth of the amount re- 
quired before; so that now, instead of working on 
the long circuit (a distance of about 250 miles) with 
an equivalent of 240 pairs of plates, 24 pairs do 
duty with a much more effective result—the reduced 
intensity not suffering so much by the defect of bad 
insulation. The most important point, however, is 
the economy of power when it is applied to the 
numerous stations throughout the kingdom, and the 
increased facility of working through a much larger 
amount of circuit resistance. The addition consists 
in the substitution of a single small steel lozenge 
three-quarters of an inch long for the two 5-inch 
astatic magnetic needles, and placed between two 
smali coils of peculiar shape. This form has the 
advantage, besides those already mentioned, of giving 
a signal free from that constant vibration of the 
needie against which so much has been said; the 
pendulous action of gravity being very limited, from 
its better adapted form, Iam, &c., 

May 30. Narn. J. Hoimes, 


Navigation of the Amazon.—The navigation of 
the River Amazon by steam has at length been at- 
tempted; the first essay having been made by a 
small steamer called the Guapiassu, drawing very 
little water. She proceeded from the city of Para 
to the river Negro on the 6th of November, and 
returned on the 27th of January last,—having occu- 
pied eighty-two days on the voyage, of which she 
was thirty-three detained at the bar of the Rio Negro, 
and called at twelve different places, stopping several 
hours at each, going and coming. — Manchester 
Examiner, 


The Materiality of Electricity —Mr. Dix having requested 
through the medium of your journal of the 20th instant, 
that | would communicate further relative to an experiment 
of mine that was noticed in the Atheneum of the 18th of 
March last, I beg the favour of a brief space in your columns 
for that purpose. The writer of the extract referred to in 
your Correspondent’s letter seems to have been particularly 
struck by the fluid flowing first from the fracture near the 
bottom of the jar, and again ceasing to flow, first at the 
latter and then at the former: and appearing to have been 
satistied in his own mind by this, he does not notice the 
point upon which I most depend as a proof of materiality. 
Hence Mr. Dix seems to have been led to apply his inge- 
nious test, the unsatisfactory result of which naturally 
arises from the extreme difficulty of removing the moveable 
coating from the interior of the jar without deranging the 
position of the fluid upon the glass, which might even be 
altered by induction during the withdrawal of the pieces 
without contact, so extremely ible is it to ext 

influences. On account of the readiness with which pyrogen 
is disturbed, I have avoided drawing any inference from its 
effects in the interior of the jar, and rest the proof of gra- 
vitation solely upon the curved form of the luminous streams, 
resembling the descent of water from a spout, which I find 
to be distinct from the ordinary discharge of the jar; for 
when this discharges itself, as frequently happens over the 
lip during the progress of the experiment, the fluid passes 
to the outcr coating by as straight a line as the shoulder of 
the jar will allow. With respect, however, to the lapse of 
time between the appearance of pyrogen at the lip and 
fracture, Mr. Dix'’s suggestions relative to the distance 
between the coatings being less at the crack than over the 
lip does not seem to me to apply;* for the cause of the 
luminous streams is not the attraction existing between the 
outer coating and the fluid in the interior of the jar, as ap- 
pears by the stream over the lip not flowing direct to the 
coating, but having the appearance of being projected, 
which it maintains until it arrives on a level with the upper 
edge of the coating, when it altogether disappears. But 
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the stream from the crack does not disappear when it arrives 
on a level with the edge of the coating, but descends to the 
sheet of glass upon which the jar rests. The reason I have 
assigned for this difference is, that the former stream is 
overpowered by the large surface of metal presented to it 
in its descent, but that the property of gravitation prevails 
with the latter in consequence of the small surface of metal 
between the crack and the bottom of the jar not being suf- 
ficient to prevent its downward progress. It may not be 
unworthy of remark, that when the jar discharges itself the 
discharge always takes place over the lip and never by the 
crack, which latter is the shortest distance. If the fluid be 
immaterial why does not the discharge take place at the 
latter? It would appear that the fracture is sufficiently 
small to prevent the passage of the whole mass of pyrogen 
at once, which affords strong evidence of the existence of 
matter that can be held back whilst a portion is issuing in 
a visible stream; but, as already observed, I depend upon 
the parabolic form of the descending streams to decide the 
point of materiality. In reference to the name “‘ pyrogen,” 

which is objected to by the Medical Gazelte, quoted in the 
Atheneum of the 18th March last, I would observe that it 
was first adopted in the Polytechnic Review of January, 
1845, at which period no one had used it, and I conceive 
that any subsequent application of it for another substance 
should give place to mine. Should the above not prove 
satisfactory to Mr. Dix, or any other of your numerous 
readers, and they feel sufficiently interested to inquire fur- 
ther into the experiment and the applications made of it, 
they will find them in the Lancet for the 12th January, 
llth March, and 22nd April last. Iam, &e. 

Jonny Josere LAKE. 


Royal Laboratory, Portsmouth, May 24. 

Increase in the Value of Fine Pictures—In the 
notice of the sale of the collection of pictures formed 
by the late W. Wells, Esq., it will be seen that a 
picture, the head of a female, with a basket of eggs 
in her lap and two pigeons in her hand, by the French 
painter Greuze, and considered to be ‘the finest pro- 
duction of that artist in this country, was bought by 
the Marquis of Hertford for 750 guineas. This same 
picture, in the collection of the late Mr. Wilkinson, 
was sold by auction in 1828 for 245 guineas; the 
auctioneer on that occasion stating that the purchaser 
would receive with the picture Greuze’s original 
receipt for 150 louis d’ors (150/. sterling), the price 
paid the artist by Mr. Wilkinson on receiving the 
picture from the easel.— Observer. 


Human Skin nailed to Church Doors.—Mr. Albert 
Way communicated the result of a correspondence 
relating to the tradition handed down in several in- 
stances, that the doors of certain churches had been 
covered with human skin as a punishment of sacri- 
lege. Sir Harry Englefield had first called the notice 
of the Society of Antiquaries to the existence of 
such a tradition regarding the churches of Hadstock 
and Copford, in Essex ; and the Hon. Richard Ne- 
ville in his * Antiqua Explorata’ had again stated 
the record preserved by popular belief in those 
parishes. It appeared that a similar tale was known 
at Worcester, in relation to the great north doors of 
the Cathedral—supposed to have been covered with 
the skin of a person who had robbed the high altar. 
These doors had been renewed of late years, and the 
old wood-work deposited in the crypt;—but by the 
assistance of Mr. Jabez Allies, a portion of the sup- 
posed human skin had been obtained, which re- 
mained under the iron work and clamps,—the skin 
having evidently been laid upon the doors when first 
made. It proved, on examination by a powerful mi- 
croscope, to be in fact human, Mr. Way stated that 
having obtained portions of the skin from the church- 
doors at Hadstock and Copford, these had proved 
also, on scientific examination, to be human skin. 
He alluded also to the mention made by Pepys, in 
his Diary, of a visit, in 1661, to Rochester Cathedral, 
to see the Danes’ skins with which the doors, as it 
was believed, were covered. The occurrence of such 
savage punishment in remote villages, and in parts 
of the country infested by Danish or other pirates, 
might appear less extraordinary; but the discovery 
of such a practice in the instance of cathedral 
churches must be considered as very remarkable,— 
more especially as no ancient law against sacrilege 
had been found by which any like penalty was 
shown to have been warranted.—Printed Minutes of 
the Archeological Institute. 





m CorRESPONDENTS.—C, J. C.—J. J.—S. L.—E. C.—W. S. 
—J. K. B.—Triad—received. 

G. L.—This correspondent, who writes to us from Liver- 
pool, complains—in reference to our observations on the 
mere den provided for the exhibition of sculpture in the 
high place of Art in the metropolis—of the miserable ac- 
comodation given to the same object in that town,—which 
it ay once a patron of Art and a prod of h d 
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the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 
it the — ¥ of allotting a prospective Bonus to 
er that  Septennial Periods of Division, in 
sa = bee Policy hoidess may participate equally in ‘the 


£1,230,000. 
Declar 


potpetonl 


of most 


re divided amon 


re: 























I pon ng = 
sli, am | Bonuses | Imerease o payable, to 
original which future 

ured, | added. msurance. Bonuses 
will be added. 

8. d. £. d, 

10 2) 83°10 per cent. 91510 2 

13 110917, 1882 12 1 

5 6) 96°68 2360 5 6 

8 6) 83°02 e 2028 8 6 

13 5)95338 =, 3006 13 5 

78717 =, 8558 17 8 

3 6 847 pa 53541 3 6 

be obtained upon 
Office, in all rincipal towns of the 
at the head Office, No. 00, Regen 





Y ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
“athe Hy lieu ofa prospective and uncertain one. 


remiums ya Female lives have been materially reduced. 
terms. 


Prospectuses ey be had of the 
Mr. Henry Wil oR Ro yal Bxe han 
mn. y xc 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, § ¥ wis oper a Covent-garden. 
r. 


ao «| York. 


| aie and a LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATIO: 

Every Description of Risk contingent upon Life, - Civil, 
Naval, or Military, at home or abroad. 

A comprehensive 8 oo of Loan (in connexion with Life Assu- 
rance) on undoubt or other security. 

Immediate, deferred, and a ent EO RKTV and Endow- 
meni HILL LLIAMS, Actuary. 
on { London : 12, Ore ae Ay King William-street, 

ces, 


y- 
Edinburgh : 120, Princes-street. 


ABLISHED 
UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


1, King William-street, London. 
Directors. 
Sir t Remy Willock, K.L.8. Chairman, 











Joh wart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Majer-Gen Sir Ra. pre hn Frans pemociten. Mes 
C.B.K.C.T. & 8. Charles Otway Ma: “ Esq. 
John Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. William Rothery, E 
ti sanquet, Esq. obert Saunders, Esa 
Charles Dashw ruce, Esq. James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 


Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, E: Capt. Samuel Thornton, RN. 
= iam Kilburn, Esq. 
uditors— John Wallis Alexander, .; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
Robert Hichens. % 
Benbow Bank of England, an as. ay & Co. 
icitor—William Henry Cotteri 
a ——_ M.D. F.R.S., 45, tom “anne-street, 
vendish square. 
vid 
The petoeiyie eterna sr the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annual valuation of and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assu admitted to 
great advantages; especially to those parti ies who may wish to 
appropriate their proportion of profit to the rednehion’' of future 
premium: 
The following table will show the result of the last division of 
ee pe as declared on the 12th of May, 1847, to all persons who 
ad on that day paid six annual premiums. his will be found a 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :— 





to offer 














A — 
when Annua 
Date of Sum Original 
— Policy, -| Premium, | — 
issued. ‘currentYear 
20 1,000 £19 6 8 | £1112 0 
30 Onor | 1,000 484, «1413 
40 12th M 1,000 3110 0| 1818 0 
50 1842.) "| 1,000 a 15 0| 2513 0 
60 ° 1,000 8) 3919 0 


DAVID J JONES, Actuary. 

UNDER TEs ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MOST 
OUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 

HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 


INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, Waterloo-place, London. 


TR 


Directors, 
Col. Sir Frederick Smith, x “g RE. Chairman. 
Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H. P.KS. Deputy-Chairman, 
Admiral the Bight Ba a ‘Sir @. Cockburn, G.c.B, 
Major-Gen. Sir rn, Bart. 
Gen. Sir Thos. intend x cies BGC. HH. 
Major-Gen. Sir P G. K.C. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir i} oma Bestanee, %. CB. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Koss, K.C.B. R.A, 
Capt. Sir George Back et 
Major-Gen. Taylor, €.B. E 
Major-Gen, Seuaee Wyny: a et B. 
Major-Gen. Arnold KC. 
Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer, k. H., late R.H.G, 
D., late R.H.G, 





B Bot he 
Lient. Colonel Alderson, ae, 
jankers, 
Messrs, Coutis & Co, 59, Strand, 
Actuary. 
J. Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 


ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
persons in Every station of Life, 7 for every part of the World, 
upon particularly favourable term 
Persons assured in ay change from one country to 
another without forfeiting their Policies. 

A Bonus, amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value ofthe 
Policies, was apportioned to the Assured at the #irst Septennial 
Meeting, held in the year 1844. 


JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary. — 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Established 1823, 
Empow by Act of , ta — epee 3 William IV. 


ht Hon. Sir T. Frankia nd I Lewis, Bart. M.P. 
‘rederick Stephenson, E Yee on, Say 


ingsford Barber, Esq. 
Kett Barclay, Esq. Sir ales. pen ee fon, Bart. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. Archibald Hastie. Esq. M.P. 
Ro 4. John Mendham. 
William Routh, 
,~ 5. n Downes, Esq. Pika 
Secret: ary Campbell James Downer. E 
The following are among the advantages offered b: 
Lower Kates of Premium than ~~ of a 
entitle the Assured to parti n the p 
lower than those of any other ntual Assurance Society. 
A Boyvs is added after the a sy of the Fifth Annual 
Premium, to every Policy effected on the pating Scale, ifa 
claim poy — mn prior to b= a —— of profits. 


hree of three-fourths of the 
profits, ie last of of which, in 184, pane 361. per cent. on the pre- 


paid. 
an future the whole of the Profits will be divided among the 
“The next division ¢ Profits will be made in 1840. 





The R 


‘hairman, 
Henry 
fred 








ot this Society: 
er Apes ich 
\d considerably 


a yg 





YATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELxrineton 


& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 


} London, 








stood the test of many years wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no gan" for their quaLity whatever, 
goods made and sold by them bear th the marks of E. & Co. below a 
crown, and such only they warrant. 
22, Regent-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 
’ 
Kk”. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
= yd Maker to ee Ee. H. Prince Aeet, and 
e Em y- tly increased his stock 
3 WATCHES Mand | Chocks 4 to weet the purchases — at this 
season of the year, most respectfully uests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, § gs. each ; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial c_. 
eer -going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 
E. ENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street; and 34, Royal E Ex- 
, ER. 1Clock Tower Area). 
I ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.—A. B. 
SAVORY & SONS, W atchmakers, No.9, Cornhill, Lon- 
don, yaad = Bank. Price, in silver cases, 3L 10s, each ; or in 
gol guineas each. These watches are accurate and 
ye the. heefoontal escapement being peculiarly suited to com- 
bine these important uisites, They are jewelled in four holes 
and continue going w whilst being wound. A twelvemonth’s war- 
ranty given with eac 





N ECHI’S R AZORS, Strop, and Paste, for 11s. 
—4, Leadenhall-street, London.—Pair of Razors, 78, ; strop, 
3a, 6d. ; paste, éd. The razors warranted, or exchanged if not ap- 
proved. Those who find shaving painful "and difficult will do well 
to 7 the above, it — well known that Mechi has been emi- 
nently successful in rendering shaving an easy operation. Superior 
shaving brushes, Naples soap, and every article of first- rate quality 
for the toilet.—Caution. Do not buy any strop as genuine unless 
Mechi’s name is on them, there being so many counterfeits. Ele- 
fa ant case of razors for presents, from 25s, to 10 guineas. Ivory- 
andled and Scotch strops. 


AUTION.—METCALFE & CO.'S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. & Co. beg respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not of 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name -_ 
address in full, thus— Metcalfe & Co. 130 8, Oxford-street ; Brus! 
marked “ Metealfe’s,” * Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe’s ‘Pattern, * 
&c., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. & Co, have been compelled to give this caution in 
consequence of the increased number of spurious Brushes (of a 
very inferior description) that are now palmed upon the public 
(peseioulerty in the yl India, and omg generally) y — 
sees led dealers, takin thei 
wey to then, inclosing Post-office order, 
tended 








Will be punctually 


BA L & SONS have made a considerable 

REDUCTION in the lower qualities of BED FEATHERS, 

and are now selling them at the haiseies prices, warranted quite 

sweet and freed from dust, being purified by steam with patent 
machinery, 








Per Ib. Per Ib. 
Poultry ........ 08, 10d, Bost Grey Coase « 28, Od. 
Grey Goose’: «+» 1s, 2d. | White Goo: 2a. td. 
Foreign Grey. “Goose ls. 6d, | Best Dantzic “ditto... 777: Ba. Od. 


A list of prices of ev Very descri 
on application to Heal & Son’s 
Tottenham-court-road. 


I ESTORATION OF THE HAIR. — “To 
Messrs. A. ROWLAND & oon 8, 20, Hotten-garden. | Santen. 
sinton, Cambridge, Oct. 
“Gentlemen,—A strikin; mene of the efficacy acini eee 
Oil in the restoration of the hair has just come under my notice, 
The person alluded to is a young man named Haylock, of Ashdon, 
near this place, whose entire head of hair came off by some unac- 
countable means. He purely of me several different ular 
preparations, which he regularly and faithfully used, —_ wi hout 
effecting the least apparent change. At last I advised him to ti 
bottle of your Macassar Oil; ont a on Friday last, he commennt 
to me the "Hou eu intelligence of the re-appearance of a thick head 
of hair. You can make what use you please of this, and refer in- 
quirers to “Yours aé fully, 
RGEANT, Bookseller, &.” 
«* Beware of SPURIOUS IM (TATIONS ! A! anne only Genuine 
Article has the words “ ROW LANDS’ AR OIL” on the 
Wrapper. Sold by them, and by Chemists al | Perfumers. 


5) 
T)HE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
peeTORED, hE FRENCH S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, RESTORATIVE CORDIAL.—It is war- 
ranted to cure tndigostien, ge of spirits, loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings . diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, ‘and every 
kind o1 debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
frame will be invigorated, the energics of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and eee ged of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every facu of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.—Prepared by W. A, French, 
309, High Holborn) two doors west of Chancery-lane), “London, in 
bottles, 28. 9d., 4a, 6¢ 6d., 118, and 22s. each, sent carriage free to any 
part I. England. Agents: Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Johnson, 63, 


Corn 
FLOWERS is stro 


oe of Bedding sent free by post 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), 











A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 


G ngly Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SiN re in giving ita 
looming and charming appearance, pletely a most fragrant perfume 
and delightful cosmetic. 1t will completely remove Tan,8un-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic an ing qualities, render the 
skin soft, pliable, and free from dry co seurf, &c., clear it from 
every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, ,» by continuing its use only 
a short time, the skin will become soft and smoo' ooth, and the com- 
eaten perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, pees 28. 9d.with 
irections for using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers 


URE of FOURTEEN 








YEARS’ COUGH 
this month, b: 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
“ Nov. 5, 1847. 


“I, Thomas Carter, Egremont, Cheshire. had @ cough for 14 


yes nothing ever gave me relief until 1 coi 

cook's Pulmonic Wafers, three boxes Pe ‘which have rely 
a me. Witness, Geo. H. Howell, Chemist, Dale-street, Liver- 
poo 


Dr. ge 4 Waren give instant relief ond £ rapid cure 
of poten b onens disorders of the breath and lungs. 

To and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they oe invaluable 
for clearing and strgnethening the the yeleo: they have a most 


Price 18,1 Poacleme lls. tenis ahd box. Agent’ Silva 





+1 ecceeden | fallpartcalars Imay be obtained on 


tion to DOWNER, 





taste. 
& & Co. 1, 1! Bride lane, Fleet street. 
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Nsw BUuBLINGTON-STREET, June 8, 1948, 





MR. BENTLEY 
WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT NEW WORKS :— 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EUGENE ARAM,’ ‘ RIENZI,’ &c. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


HAROLD, THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


An Historical Romance. 


By SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Barr. 
Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ ‘ The Last of the Barons,’ ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’ &c. &¢. 
















THE PAIRPAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
In 2 vols. demy 8yo. with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


Edited by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 















In 3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and numerous other Illusteations, 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS: 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR SOCIETY BY POPE PAUL IIL, TO ITS SUPPRESSION BY POPE CLEMENT; THEIR MISSIONS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD; 
“WITH THEIR REVIVAL AND PRESENT STATE, 
By ANDREW STEINMETZ, 

Author of ‘ The Novitiate,’ ‘ Fhe Jesuit in the Family.’ 
















In post 8vo. with Wood Engravings by Grorae Measom, NEW WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ AZETH THE EGYPTIAN.’ 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


In 3 vols. post 8yo. 

MR. CURLING’S NEW ROMANCE. NASOLOGY 
= ra . * x y 
SHAKSPEARE, . . 









THE PORT; THE LOVER, THE ACTOR, AND THE MAN. BEING HINTS TOWARDS A SCIENTIFIC CLASSIFICATION OF A MYMON EK, 
A Romance. cm, A ROMANCE OF THE REIGN OF PERICLES. 
By HENRY CURLING, Author of ‘ John of England,’ &c. By SLAWKENBERGIUS, Junior. By MISS E. LYNN, 





[Now ready. [Now ready. Author of ‘ Azeth, the Egyptian,’ 













In 2 vols. demy Svo. with Portraits of the Countrss or Ossory and Lavy Hottanp, In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


Price 30s, UnpeR THE SANCTION oF Cc ry A “ D 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY, namely SpEtnnen, 96 ie Metas Deas Fase Aaa ee 


causa i Lass serene NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 


THE COUNTESS OF OSSORY. SENT BY HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT TO 
By Horace Watrote, Earn Orrorp, T H E R I V E R N I G E R, 


Now First Published from the Original MSS. 
<> naan’ Ok “Gena In the Years 1841—42, 















































Edited by the Right Iion. R, VERNON SMITII, MP. 
“Where is thére such exquisite sense ?—such happy and keen discernment ?—such wit hainision 
of the first water? The detuils here given of the first French Revolution will have great AN ACCOUNT OF FERNANDO PO AND THE OTHER ISLANDS IN THE GEN 
present interest."—Hraminer. i ‘ BIGHT OF BIAFRA. 
** These are not the ‘ merry May days’ when we can afford to make light of such a . : 
present as this. ‘Those whom our quotations have attracted, and shall attract, to this de- By Captain Witi1AM ALLEN, R.N. F.RS. &e. 
lightful work, will confirm our assertion, that we have merely indicated, not exhausted, Late Commander of H.M.S. Wilberforce ; PRESIDEN” 
ite treasures.”—Atheneeum. eh Ae AND 
**A most entertaining work. Full of gossip, anecdotes, satire, and acute observa- * 
tion.”— Literary Gazette. . ; T. R. H. Tuomson, M.D. &c., Surgeon, R.N., The object 
“ These are the best letters Walpole ever wrote."—Britannia. [Now ready. One of the Officers of the Expedition. ee . 
Ydueation 0 
Application 
ceri 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE NOW READY :— cae 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. In 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous IMustrations, In 3 vols. post 8vo, arate ~: 
o or Mi 
A THREE YEARS’ CRUISE IN. THE ROLLO AND HIS RACE; SECOND EDITION OF The Coleg 
MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, On, THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE NORMANS. MISS PARDOE'S NEW NOVEL, i futoey. 
FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. " 
ty Licut. BARNARD, R.N. By ACTON WARBURTON. THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. Residen 
“In this volume there isa good deal of incident; pur- ** This is a very interesting and charming work. A man The Princ 
suits of slavers, hair-breadth escapes, attacks by savages, | of elegant mind, of delicate and lively perceptions, ram- —_—— 
interviews with barbarian potentates, and finally the de- | bles loiteringly over a country which is to the modern in- Th 
struction of his own ship.”—Spectator. habitant of Northern Europe what the Doric Peloponnesus In 2 vols, 8vo. with Maps, . 
“ The whole narrative is as interesting as a romance,” might have been to oo tees, yo com of 1! or Byzan- ’ 7 ANDERINGS 
Literary Gazette. | tiam, and gives us with honest enthusiasm his impressions r 7 y 
fear trae . . of the present, blent with his a Fen past. TWELV EY EARS wat 
MRS. HOWITT. Few readers we apprehend will read this book without being ’ 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. charmed by its natural sentiment, its graceful eloquence, IN THE Glemiatry P- 
2 \e , b and its felicitous style; itis always animated and attractive BRITISH COLONIES. Practical Ch 
THE PEASANT AND IIS by genuine feeling ee oy Sein. aoe. . dey wees 
: ** The style throughout is animated and picturesque, an ‘4 : 
LANDLORD. we read on from ehapter to chapter, better pleased the By J. C. BYRNE. Cuil Engine: 
From the Swedish of the Barnoyess KyoOrrinc, further we proeeed with our sensible and vivacious com- “Written in a spirit of honourable candour, and (9 Geodesy 
By: MRS, HOWITT. panion.’—Allas. ._| tremely well produced. The author is sensible, imps” 3 
“ Another acceptable offering from the genius of the| _ “ Its fascinating style, occasionally anecdotaland descrip- | and well informed.”—Britannia. Dectiptive ¢ 
north.” —Morning Herald. tive, is enriched by profound truths and philosophical re- «A valuable and entertaining work.” —Sunday Timms. ing... 
«<The Baroness Knérring is a writer of singular power. | flections.”—Sunday Times. 4 important “wee 
Tler Sketches of external nature and of life in Sweden, ‘‘ The author has traced the footsteps of the Normans in * Mr. Byrne has conferred a great an = afforded Litera 
have a freshness which makes them live in the memory.” an admirable and entertaining manner.” on the British public by the information he Gomes Liter 





Morning Chronicle. Morning Advertiser. | this valuable work.”—Kambler. 











's-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county, Wthe ~ 


Printed by Ja uns Hormes of No. 4, New Ormond-street in the county of Middlesex printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’ 
by Joux FRANCIS, of No. i, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No.14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents; 


Hell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumping & Ferguson, Dublin,—Saturday, June 3, 1848, 





